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Flitting bird-like through the air, 
: Or alighting here and there, 
Making every bough rejoice 























With a most celestial voice, 

Or amongst the blossoms found 
Rolling on the swarded ground. 
Some there were with wings of blue, 
Other some, of rosy hue, 






Here, one plumed with purest white, 
There, as dyed in golden light ; 
Crimson some, and some I saw 
Colour’d like a gay macaw. 

Many were Queen of Beauty’s— 
Many bound to other duties. 


II. 
A band of fowlers next I spied, 
Spreading nets on every side, 
Watching long, by skill or hap 
Fleeting Cupids to entrap. 
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THE FUNCTIONS OF A LITERARY 
CLUB. 


BY GEORGE MILNER. 


{An address at the Manchester Literary Club Closing Conversazione, 
March 30th, 1885.] 


ew accordance with recent custom, I have to ask your 

attention to an address which will be very brief, and 
which is only intended as an introduction to the proceedings 
of this closing conversazione of our session 1884-5. That 
session may be described as one of varied character and 
of ample interest. Hardly any province of thought has 
been left unrepresented. Art and music; literature in 
all its forms critical, historical, poetical; even science, 
though supposed to be a little outside our proper boundary, 
has not been entirely neglected. We have not allowed 
ourselves to overlook those subjects of local interest which 
have an undoubted claim upon us; nor, on the other 
hand, have these been permitted to divert our attention 
from that wider region of letters in which all Englishmen, 
whether so-called provincials or not, have common rights 
and equal privileges. 

It is only necessary to allude in more special terms to 
one class of subject. I do this because it is comparatively 
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novel among us, and is especially worthy of further cultiva- 
tion. I refer to the subject of foreign literature, which has 
been ably represented by Mr. Hindle’s paper on Amiel (a 
writer who has hitherto been little known to Englishmen) 
and by Mr. Gannon’s translation from Brinckmann. 

It may not be out of place to add a few words on 
what seem to me to be the proper functions of a literary 
club in Manchester. Undoubtedly our first object is to 
stimulate a real love of literature for its own sake, and 
a willingness to undertake literary work among our own 
members. That being done, we may hope to influence 
those who are outside. Nothing astonishes one more in 
what is called society—I mean the class of people who 
have money, and who are supposed to have education— 
than the blank ignorance of nearly all that is best and most 
familiar in our literature; or than, what is still more irri- 
tating, the shallow pretence of knowledge which finds 
expression in feeble and totally unmeaning chatter about 
half-a-dozen well-known names. That caricature in Punch 
a few weeks ago, which represented a male and female 
booby of the upper classes expressing astonishment at dis- 
covering from a playbill that As You Like Jt “was written, 
then, by Shakspere” was not at all exaggerated. A short 
time ago, a person in the garb of a gentleman asked a Man- 
chester bookseller for Shakspere’s Christmas Carol. On 
being shown a book of that name by Charles Dickens, he 
said, with great simplicity, “ He thought that couldn't be it, 
but he would go and ask.” To induce a little wider study 
of literature would not, therefore, be entirely a work of 
supererogation. 

Two other objects which should be kept before us, and to 
which I think we might give more systematic attention, are 
the preservation of good, contemporary local work, and the 
rescue from oblivion of forgotten or ill-remembered authors 
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of merit by the republication of their books. The issue of 
the Manchester Quarterly, which is now in its fourth year, is 
undoubtedly helping forward the first of these objects, and 
I should like to ask for greater interest and encouragement 
with regard to that journal. Nothing can be more in har- 
mony with the professed aims and principles of a literary 
club, or more honourable to Manchester, on the literary 
side, than the successful maintenance of a magazine of this 
kind, the more so as all previous similar efforts have resulted 
in failure. In illustration of the second point, I will only 
mention, as one among many instances, that we have had 
living amongst us probably for twenty years a really fine 
poet and thinker, Mr. Henry Septimus Sutton, whose works, 
published more than thirty years ago, are almost totally un- 
known in Manchester, and are among the rarest treasures of 
the book-hunter; and yet Mr. Sutton is a man whom 
Emerson valued very highly, and whom he thought not 
unworthy of a special pilgrimage on the occasion of his 
second visit to England. 

Another subject to which greater attention might be 
given is that connected with the special interests of authors 
and journalists, and I am glad to say that some of our legal 
members have promised for next session papers on copy- 
right and kindred topics. 

I will only add that notwithstanding the seriousness of 
these suggestions, I am still of opinion that our work here 
should continue to be, what it always has been, recreative 
in its character. I should put good fellowship and the 
promotion of kindly feeling among those interested in 
literature, not second, but first. The best intellectual 
workers are not, as is often supposed, so vain and irritable 
as to be incapable of generous friendship. A literary club, 
at any rate, should be a harbour of refuge, a place where 
piques and paltry animosities should find no foothold. As 
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our own Lancashire poet has put it, “ There is always fight- 
ing enough to be done out of doors.” Here we come, once 
a week, to find rest and geniality. And this leads me 
to say that, although the debating society idea is good 
enough in its place, it should be banished entirely from a 
literary club. Men of intelligence always enjoy the healthy 
shock of contending opinions, but this is not the same as 
that carping criticism which is intended neither to contro- 
vert nor to change opinion, but rather to wound by inferring 
intellectual inferiority. Ben Jonson, who knew what a 
literary club should be, laid down the right rule—‘ Argu- 
mentationis totius strepitus abesto ”— 

Let argument bear no unmusical sound, 

Nor jars interpose sacred friendship to grieve ; 
or, to quote again, within the precincts of this Club, we 
should have the spirit of that golden age— 


Which without hardness will be sage 
And gay without frivolity. 
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CONCORD AND ITS WORTHIES. 


BY JAMES GOODEN. 


HE history of Concord, Massachusetts, and the famous 
men of letters who have lived there, cannot but be of 
especial interest to lovers of literature. The town or village 
in question is the oldest about Boston, the literary metropolis 
of the New World, and is peculiarly rich in historical and 
other associations—a fact all the more remarkable when we 
consider that not more than two and a half centuries 
have elapsed since its foundation. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
affectionately speaks of the place as having long been an 
intellectual centre such as no other country town of his own 
land, if of any other, can boast; and says that its groves, its 
streams, its houses are haunted by undying memories, and 
its hill sides and hollows are made holy by the dust that is 
covered by their turf. Concord was settled in 1635 by 
Nonconformists from Great Britain, who had been driven 
thence by the persecutions originated by Archbishop Laud. 
Amongst their ministers affected by the severities practised 
was the Rev. Peter Bulkeley, a man of learning, virtue, and 
piety, earnest and eloquent as a preacher. He was a 
Bachelor of Divinity and Fellow of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, and has been described as a genuine Puritan, cour- 
teous and kind in manner, dressing with rigid plainness, 
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wearing his hair very short, and devoutly faithful in the 
discharge of all the duties of his profession. Being possessed 
of considerable means, he joined with others in the promo- 
tion of emigration to New England, and he arrived in Boston 
in 1634. The new comers obtained a grant of land from 
the General Council, with leave to begin a plantation at 
Musketaquid, or Grassy Brook, an Indian town in the 
wilderness. This place, about twenty miles from Boston, 
was reached by the colonists after much hardship and suf- 
fering by the way, and “ Old Johnson,” in his quaint treatise, 
Wonder- Working Providence, says that the accommodation 
there was at first a burrow in the hill side, when casting 
the soil aloft on timber they made a smoky fire against the 
earth at the highest side, and that they did not provide them 
houses till the earth, by the Lord’s blessing, brought forth 
bread to feed them, and they were forced to cut their bread 
thin for a long time. Great suffering was their lot; but 
tearing up the roots, bushes, and shrubs, they hoe the ground 
and find but a scanty reward for their labour, the land being 
poor and the harvest small. However, fish being plentiful, 
using it both for food and manure for their land, they 
managed to exist, the flesh of animals being sometimes 
bartered for with the Indians. No doubt their religious 
spirit bore them through their trials; they had suffered at 
home, and were willing to suffer longer, their pious minister 
probably often comparing their journey to that of the 
Israelites through the wilderness to the promised land flowing 
with milk and honey. Their reception by the Indians was 
cordial in the extreme. “When you came over the morning 
waters,” said one of the Sachems, “we took you into our 
arms. We fed you with our best meat. Never went white 
man cold and hungry from Indian wigwam.” About six 
square miles of land were bought from the friendly Indians, 


who received, in exchange for same, hatchets, hoes, cotton 
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cloth, and shirts. The chief was also presented with a suit 
of clothes, a hat, a white linen band, shoes, stockings, and 
a great coat. The Puritan settlers, in remembrance of 
their faithfulness to each other, their unity, and their peaceful 
compact with the Indians, named the first settlement 
“ Concord.” 

It is specially to be noticed that a large portion of the 
land was reserved by these early settlers to the public use, 
and that the public charity was bestowed in a simple, 
primitive, kindly manner refreshing to read about in these 
days of charity commissioners and elaborate Acts of 
Parliament for administration of charitable trusts. 

It would be interesting to trace the progress in Concord of 
local self-government—a striking feature of the New England 
towns—and the development of the colony, in which develop- 
ment Concord with the other towns had its fair share ; but, 
considering the many other matters with which I have to 
deal, I must refrain from so doing. In 1647 the General 
Council, “to the end that learning may not be buried in the 
graves of our forefathers, ordered that every township, after 
the Lord had increased them to the number of fifty house- 
holders, shall appoint one to teach all children to write and 
read ; and where any town shall increase to the number of 
one hundred families they shall set up a grammar school, 
the masters thereof being able to instruct youth so far as 
they may be fitted for the university.” With these require- 
ments Concord not only complied, but from 1653 subscribed 
a sum for several years to the support of Harvard College, 
so that in this respect New England was far in advance of 
the mother country, and did not wait for the latter half of 
the nineteenth century to promote the cause of popular 
education. The subsequent history of Concord must be 
glanced at without entering into much detail. In 1654 
the war with the Indians commenced, into which Con- 
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cord (and, indeed, Massachusetts) reluctantly entered, 
insomuch as Major Willard, of Concord, incurred the 
censure of the Commissioners for non-attendance to his 
commission. This war was the prelude to the war with 
King Philip, in which the before-mentioned Major Willard 
and the men of Concord took their fair share of fighting. 
The Indians, however, did not attack the town ; they said 
the Great Spirit loved the Concord people, for Mr. Bulkeley 
was a “great pray.” Concord therefore suffered little. But 
one black spot will ever disfigure Concord—the outrage on 
the friendly Indians within its limits, a painful incident the 
townsmen would no doubt gladly forget. The Indian 
settlement was nearly destroyed and never flourished again. 
In 1738 the Rev. Daniel Bliss became minister, and three 
years later the celebrated Whitfield preached and some dis- 
sension was caused, but in 1764 Whitfield again preached 
at Concord; Mr. Bliss preaching in the morning and 
Whitfield in the afternoon, and it is said that the Concord 
people thought their minister gave them the better sermon 
of the two. It was the last Mr. Bliss ever preached. 
Concord is noted for its ministers, and it is worth men- 
tioning that Emerson traces his descent from the Rev. 
Peter Bulkeley, the founder of Concord. And now we 
come to the time when the colonists threw off the yoke of 
the mother country. 

In 1775, a meeting held in the town was addressed by the 
Rev. William Emerson (grandfather of Emerson). Sixty 
men at once enlisted, and in a few days many more; and 
on the 19th April, 1775, troops were sent by General Gage 
to Concord, to destroy the military stores deposited in the 
town by order of the Provincial Committee of Safety, and 
eight hundred British soldiers, under the command of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Smith, marched to Concord, having at 
Lexington, a few miles off, met and fired upon a handful of 
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militia there. At Concord, the militia retreated, as the 
enemy advanced, to the high land on the other side the 
river to wait for reinforcements. The troops were ordered 
not to fire unless fired upon by the British. The British 
followed across the bridge, posting two companies to secure 
the return of the plundering party. The Concord men were 
soon reinforced from the neighbouring towns, and superior 
in numbers; and when the smoke began to rise from the 
village where the British were burning the military stores, 
they resolved to force their way into the town. The 
British plucking up some of the planks from the bridge, 
the Americans quickened their pace and were met by a 
volley (preceded by one or two single shots), two Americans 
being killed, and two wounded. Then the Concord com- 
mander gave the word to the Americans to fire, which they 
did, and killed two men. This spot is now commemorated 
by a headstone and a footstone. The British retreated, 
and were joined by two companies of grenadiers. The 
Americans dissolved, and rushed across the fields to the 
east of the town to annoy the retreat of their enemy, who, 
as soon as they were reinforced by the return of the plun- 
dering party, began their retreat to Boston, now so famous. 
Hence it was at Concord that the first organized resistance 
was made to the British arms. In reference to the Concord 
fight, Emerson has written a poem now very well known. It 
was composed for the celebration of the completion of the 
monument at Concord on the 19th April, 1836, and is known 
as the “ Concord Hymn:” 


By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood, 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


The foe long since in silence slept, 
Alike the conqueror silent sleeps, 
And time the ruined bridge has swept 
Down the dark stream which seaward creeps. 
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On this green bank, by this soft stream, 
We set to day a votive stone ; 

That memory may their deed redeem, 
When, like our sires, our sons are gone, 


Spirit, that made those heroes dare 
To die and leave their children free, 
Bid time and nature gently spare 
The shaft we raise to them and thee. 


The embattled farmers referred to in the poem are some of 
the worthies of Concord. I can only mention one or two 
families, the Hosmers, who settled in Concord in 1635, and 
the Barretts, who came in 1639. Joseph Hosmer, one of the 
former family, was present at the Concord fight, and he was 
one of the promoters of the Revolution. Many stories are 
told about Humphrey Barrett, a descendant of the latter 
family, which show him to be a man of unusual talent and 
ability. In 1778 the famous Dr. Ezra Ripley became pastor 
of Concord, and in 1780 married the widow of William 
Emerson, the former pastor, and grandfather of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. The early days of Waldo and his brother 
were spent in the old manse, where Dr. Ripley lived until 
1841, having been pastor of Concord sixty-three years. The 
manse is an old-fashioned gambrel-roofed house, close to 
the scene of Concord fight. In a room of this famous old 
house Emerson wrote his Mature, and some years later 
Hawthorne in the same room wrote MWosses from an Old 
Manse. Of Ripley, Emerson, in an admirable essay read 
before the Social Club of Concord, says: He was a man so 
kind and sympathetic, his character was so transparent, and 
his merits so intelligible to all observers, that he was very 
justly appreciated. He was a natural gentleman, no dandy, 
but courtly, hospitable, manly, and public spirited. His 
nature was social; his house open to all men. One old 
farmer said: “ No horse from the eastern country would go 
by the doctor’s gate.” Many anecdotes are told about Dr. 
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Ripley, and he is one of the best remembered persons who 
have died in Concord for a century. One of Emerson’s 
stories relating to him is as follows :— 

One August afternoon, when I was in his hayfield helping him with his man 
to rake up his hay, I well remember his pleading, almost reproachful, looks at 
the sky when the thunder gust was coming up to spoil his hay. He raked very 
fast, then looked at the cloud, and said: ‘* We are in the Lord’s hand; mind 
your rake, George. We are in the Lord’s hand,” and seemed to say, ‘‘ You 
know me. This field is mine, Dr. Ripley’s, thine own servant.” 

Here I may give a short description of the town and 
the scenery around, derived from Hawthorne’s descriptions 
and those of others. Concord, an ideal New England town, 
consists of a few streets bordered with pleasant houses and 
gardens, built almost entirely of wood, painted white, with 
green venetian blinds. The streets converge to a large 
central square, where stand the inn, courthouse, market, 
and a square Unitarian church. There are weeping elms, 
sycamores, and maples, which in all times make the place 
peculiarly beautiful. Then in autumn the elms droop down 
their golden boughs, and the maples are brilliant with 
scarlet. Hawthorne, in one of the beautiful passages in 
which his notebooks abound, thus describes the vicinity of 
Concord : 

The scenery of Concord, as I beheld it from the summit of the hill, has no 
very marked characteristics, but it has a great deal of quiet beauty in keeping 
with the river. There are broad and peaceful meadows, which I think are 
among the most satisfying objects in natural scenery. The heart reposes on 
them with a feeling that few things else can give, because almost all other 
objects are abrupt and clearly defined; but a meadow stretches out like a small 
infinity, yet with a secure homeliness which we do not find either in an expanse 
of water or air. The hills, which border these meadows, are wide swells of 
land, or long and gradual ridges, some of them densely covered with wood. 


The white village, at a distance on the left, seems to be embosomed among 
wooded hills. 


And speaking of the river, he says: 


This river of ours is the most sluggish stream that I ever was acquainted 
with. I had spent three weeks by its side, and swam across it every day, 
before I could determine which way the current ran, and then I was compelled 
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to decide the question by the testimony of others and not by my own observa- 
tion. Owing to the torpor of the stream, it has nowhere a bright, pebbly 
shore, nor is there so much as a narrow strip of glistening sand in any part of 
its course, but it slumbers along between broad meadows, or kisses the tangled 
grass of mowing fields and pastures, or bathes the over-hanging boughs of elder 
bushes and other water-loving plants. Flags and rushes grow along its shallow 
margin. The yellow water lily spreads its broad, flat leaves upon its surface, 
and the fragrant white pond lily occurs in many a favored situation. I bathe 
once and often twice a day in our river, but one dip in the salt sea would 
be worth more than a whole week’s soaking in such a lifeless tide. 

I may mention here that there is a delightful sketch of 
Concord, as it is at the present time, in the charming paper, 
“A Summer Day at Concord,” read to the Manchester 
Literary Club by a talented member thereof—the Rev. 
Stuart J. Reid—and printed in the volume of the Club 
papers for 1882. Concord has numerous advantages con- 
nected with it as a residence for men of literary and retired 
tastes; and Emerson, Thoreau, A. B. Alcott, W. Ellery 
Channing, Hawthorne, G.W. Curtis, and others have resided 
there. The town itself has many attractions. Lectures are 
given regularly in the autumn and winter months by some 
of the most famous American writers and orators. A free 
library has been established. There is in course of forma- 
tion a collection of the works of the various authors who 
have resided there. The town is within a reasonable dis- 
tance of Boston and of Harvard, and is a combination of 
town and country. And one writer says that society there 
is “ intellectual without stiffness, simple yet not provincial.” 
I will now pass on to the men of letters who have made the 
town so famous in the annals of literature, first giving an 
account of Emerson, the literary sun around which the 
literary planets of New England revolved. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson was born at Boston on the 25th 
day of May, 1803. His father, who was born in the old 
manse at Concord, was a minister at Boston, and was 
descended from what Dr. Holmes calls “one of the 
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families of New England who constitute the Academic 
Races,” and is stated to have been highly acceptable as a 
preacher. In personal appearance he was attractive ; his 
voice was melodious, his utterance distinct, and his manner 
agreeable. Emerson’s mother was one Ruth Hoskins, a 
lady of refined culture and of a gracious and religious 
nature. Emerson himself described his mother as “the 
whitest, mildest, most conservative of ladies, whose only 
exception to her universal preference for old things is her 
son.” Emerson was descended from the founder of 
Concord, Peter Bulkeley; one of the Emersons having 
married one of the Bulkeleys. More than fifty of the 
Emerson family have graduated at New England colleges, 
and twenty have been ministers. 

Emerson’s second name, “ Waldo,” was derived from an 
ancestor, Rebecca Waldo, who, it is said, came of a family 
which had in times past fled from the Waldensian valleys 
from the persecutions they endured there. 

John Morley says: “ Every tributary that made Emerson 
what he was, flowed, not only from Protestantism, but from 
the Protestantism of the Protestant religion.” Emerson 
was the second of five brothers, all of whom are credited 
with more than usual intellect. They all died com- 
paratively young. His mother had but narrow means, and 
she was assisted in bringing up the children by her sister- 
in-law, Mary Emerson, a most remarkable woman, who was 
passionately fond of philosophical studies, and Emerson 
said of her that her influence on him had been as great as 
that of Greece or Rome. Mary Emerson used to say that 
she was in arms at the fight at Concord, being at that time 
two years old, and her mother having held her up in her 
arms to watch the fight. There was another woman, a 
Concord worthy, whose influence on Emerson was very 
great, as fine a Greek scholar as America has produced, an 
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accomplished mathematician, and possessed of such scientific 
attainments that the professors were glad to ask aid of her. 
This was Sarah Bradford, who afterwards married Samuel 
Ripley and lived at the old manse, after Hawthorne left it, 
for upwards of twenty years. Moncure D. Conway, in his 
interesting book on Emerson, speaking of the latter days, 
says :— 

Nothing could have been more admirable than the conversations between 
these two, some of which I heard in the old manse. I had heard at Cambridge 
a story that Audubon called once to consult this lady on the lichens of her 
neighbourhood, and found her hearing at once the lesson of a Harvard student 
in the differential calculus, correcting the translation of another from Sophocles, 
at the same time shelling peas and working her grandchild’s cradle with her 
foot—a story not incredible, and quite characteristic of the New England 
women who were most alive to the intellectual movements of their time. The 
old manse, while Mrs. Ripley and her lovely daughters lived there, and the 
Emerson house were intellectually related, and co-operated in the hospitalities of 
Concord. Mrs. Ripley and her friend Elizabeth Hoar [the biographer of Mrs. 
Ripley] appeared to me especially in accord with the intellectual opinions of 
Emerson. Once I mentioned to Mrs. Ripley a heated discussion we had in 
Divinity College on miracles. She said with her soft solemnity, ‘I cannot 
believe in miracles, because I believe in God.” 


Emerson entered Harvard University in 1817, being then 
fourteen years old. He had a successful, but not very dis- 
tinguished career there, and after leaving taught in his 
brother’s school, and then became a pastor of the second 
(Unitarian) church, Boston, and also took an active part in 
the affairs of Boston. In 1829 he married Helen L. Tucker, 
who died of consumption in February, 1832. To her were 
addressed his verses, “To Helen at the South.” Owing to 
differences with his congregation on the administration of 
the sacrament of holy communion, he resigned his pastorate. 
The sermon he preached on this occasion will be found in 
full in O. B. Frothingham’s Tvranscendentalism in New 
England, a copy of which is in the Manchester Reference 
Library. Emerson’s nerves were a good deal strained by 
the trouble with his Church. His health suffered, and he 
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resolved to visit Europe. So early in the spring of 1833 he 
arrived in England ; made his famous visit to Carlyle ; saw 
also Wordsworth, Coleridge, De Quincey, and many others. 
He visited France, Sicily, and Italy, and in Florence saw 
Landor. It was on this visit, more than fifty years ago, 
that he made the acquaintance of our townsman, Mr. 
Alexander Ireland, who has written a bright sketch of 
Emerson, and whom Carlyle has described as “full of 
energy and broad sagacity and practicality, infinitely well 
affected to the man Emerson too, and full, moreover, of that 
intellectual enthusiasm, which in his Scotch countrymen 
goes so often with their practicalities.” Mr. Ireland has 
since had opportunities to render many services to Emerson, 
as will be seen lateron. Ina letter to Mr. Ireland, Emerson 
wrote: “I enjoyed my visits greatly, and shall always 
esteem your Britain very highly in love for its wise and 
good men’s sake. I remember with pleasure my visit to 
Edinburgh and your good parents. It will give me very 
great pleasure to hear from you to know your thoughts. 
Every man that ever was born has some that are peculiar.” 
Emerson’s interview with Carlyle led to the publication in 
America, through Emerson’s influence, of Sartor Resartus. 
In the Atheneum of November 8th, 1884, will be found a 
letter from Mr. Ireland, showing how much Carlyle was 
indebted to Emerson for the pecuniary help he so much at 
that time needed. 

After his return from England, Emerson gave lectures in 
Boston; and in the summer of 1834 settled in Concord, 
where he found a home in the old manse with Dr. Ripley. 
Of himself at this period he said, “I am a poet by nature, 
and therefore must live in the country.” In September of 
this year (1834) he married Lydia Jackson, a descendant of 
the earliest of the Plymouth settlers, and soon after they 
went to live on the eastern outskirt of the village, at a house 
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built in 1828 by a Boston merchant—a simple, wooden 
residence on the Cambridge turnpike, opposite the point 
where it divides from the Lexington Road. It is a plain, 
unpretentious house of a goodly size, with horse-chestnuts 
planted round it. It comprised then a house, barn and two 
acres of land, but nine or ten acres have been added by 
Emerson since. The garden is rich in fruits. Beautiful firs 
adorn the front of the dwelling, which seems to nestle among 
them, and on the sward that stretches between it and the 
barn is a summer-house, the handiwork of Amos Bronson 
Alcott, the transcendental philosopher, so widely known, and 
of whom I shall shortly give some account. Surrounded by 
all the resources of happiness, Emerson wrote Carlyle to 
come to Concord, offering him his home, and saying, among 
other things: “ Here I sit and read and write with very little 
system, and, as far as regards composition, with the most 
fragmentary result, paragraphs incompressible, each sen- 
tence an infinitely repellant particle.” 

It was in 1836 that Emerson published Nature, which has 
the same relation to himself that Sartor Resartus has to 
Carlyle. Dr. Holmes says of Nature that it is a reflective 
prose poem, and that it has proved for many, I will not 
say a pons asinorum, but a very narrow bridge, which made 
their heads swim to attempt crossing, and yet they must 
cross it or one domain of Emerson’s intellect will not be 
reached. Mr. Cooke has summarized Emerson’s essay on 
Nature as follows :— 

Every natural fact is a symbol of some spiritual fact. Nature becomes a 
means of expression for these spiritual truths and experiences which could not 
otherwise be interpreted. Its laws, too, are moral laws, which are applicable to 
man, and so they become to man the language of the Divine will. Because the 
physical laws become moral laws the moment they are related to human con- 


duct. Nature has a much higher purpose than that of beauty or language, in 
that it is a Discipline. 


It is to be noticed that Emerson in Nature foreshadowed 
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the theory of Evolution, afterwards so ably demonstrated by 
Darwin independently. Tyndall says: 

The first time I ever met Waldo Emerson was when, years ago, I picked up 
it a stall a copy of his Mature. I read it with much delight, and I have never 
ceased to read it; and if anyone can be said to have given the impulse to my 
mind it is Emerson; whatever I have done the world owes to him. 

Although Nature was a revelation to a select few, there 
was only a small sale for it, five hundred copies being sold 
in twelve years. It met with a better reception, however, in 
England. In 1837, Emerson gave an oration, “The 
American Scholar,” before the Phi Beta Kappa Society at 
Harvard; next an address on “Literary Ethics,” to the 
Literary Societies of Dartmouth. It was on the fifteenth 
day of July, 1838, he delivered before the senior class 
in Divinity College, Harvard, that address which created 
a sensation amongst the moralists and philosophers of 
America, and indeed throughout the world; and it was 
after this discourse that the Unitarians gave up all hope of 
him. But with regard to this disagreement, it was remarked 
by an eminent divine that it was of no use, henceforth the 
young men would have a fifth gospel in their Testaments. 
In 1836, the religious influence of Dr. Channing in New 
England was first shown, and he may be said to have first 
introduced “ Transcendentalism into Unitarianism.” “I have 
felt for years,” he wrote, “that it must undergo important 
developments. It began as a protest against the rejection of 
reason. It pledged itself to progress as its life and end, but it 
has gradually grown stationary, and now we havea Unitarian 
orthodoxy.” It was at this time that the “ Friends of Pro- 
gress,” as they were called, formed their symposium, after- 
wards known as the “Transcendental Club.” In course 
of time Channing was left behind; and he at last, in 
1840, said, “I see and feel the harm done by this crude 


speculation, whilst I also see much nobleness to bind me to 
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its advocates. In its opinions generally I see nothing to 
give me hope.” The organ of the new light, 7e Dial, was 
founded in 1840, and published until 1844. Many of the 
authors mentioned here wrote for that publication, and 
therefore a few words about it will be within the scope of 
this paper. 

In the first number Emerson wrote: “And so with 
diligent hands and good intent we set down our Dia/ upon 
the earth. We wish it may resemble that instrument in its 
celebrated happiness, that of measuring no hours but those 
of sunshine.” “ Zhe Dial,” says Mr. Cooke, “was a most 
notable effort towards a truer life and a fresher expression 
of thought, and its influence has been very great. It is a 
memorial of an intellectual influence which the national life 
of America has never lost.” Mr. Morley, on the other hand, 
says: “When Emerson’s contributions are taken out, and 
say a dozen besides” (referring probably to Margaret 
Fuller’s), “the residuum is in the main very poor stuff, and 
some of it has a droll resemblance to the talks between 
Mrs. Hominy and the Literary Ladies and the Honourable 
Elijah Pogram. The Dial now finds itself far away from 
the sunshine of human intellect.” Carlyle said of The Dia/: 
“Tt is all good and very good as a soul wants only a body, 
which want means a great deal.” “It is all spirit-like, 
aériform, aurora borealis-like.” Between these opinions we 
shall possibly be able to take a middle position, and judge 
of the production from an independent standpoint. It may 
be remarked that different temperaments look at the same 
thing in different ways ; and, whatever unsympathetic critics 
may say, many writers quite capable of judging consider 
that the journal served its purpose, and certainly most of 
the early writers have since became famous. Zhe Dia/ for 


the first two years was edited by Margaret Fuller, who con- 
tributed vivid prose and sonnets remarkable for fine feeling. 
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About this time Margaret Fuller was a constant visitor of 
Emerson’s at Concord. She has variously been called the 
Sibyl, the Circe, and the Hypatia of the western world. 
Another writer called her the Miranda, Zenobia, Hypatia, 
Minerva of her time, and a truly remarkable figure in the 
gallery of intellectual women. Emerson is said to have been 
repelled at first by her “extreme plainness,” but he afterwards 
had exceeding admiration for her, and has said of her in that 
part of her memoirs, written by him, that she was an active, 
inspiring companion and correspondent, and all the art, the 
thought, and the nobleness in New England seemed at that 
moment related to her and she to it. She was everywhere 
a welcome guest. He makes special mention of her con- 
versational powers, which seem to have been of the highest 
order, saying that she put her whole character into her con- 
versation, and had the power to inspire. The companion 
was made a thinker, and went away quite other than he 
came. And of Emerson, it was by her remarked that his 
influence had been more beneficial to her than that of any 
American, and that from him she first learned what was 
meant by an inward life. Here I must just briefly refer to 
the tragic end of this gifted woman. She went to Europe, 
and, though very poor, married an Italian nobleman worth 
little more of this world’s goods than herself. Then with 
her husband and child she embarked to return to her own 
country, and was lost at sea in a terrible storm within sight 
of the coast. The thrilling story is told in the memoirs by 
Dr. W. H. Channing, and its perusal cannot but create 
sympathy for the ill-fated woman. And it was the same 
spirit that brought 7%e Dial into the world which animated 
the minds of the men and women (many of whom had been 
contributors to Zhe Dial and partakers in the so-called 
Transcendental movement) who founded the society, after- 
wards so celebrated, under the name of “ The Brook Farm 
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Community.” This society had great influence on the minds 
of many of those to whom this paper relates. Some of them 
joined it, and others sympathized more or less with the 
movement. Among the former were Hawthorne, Curtis, 
and others, and among the latter Emerson, Alcott, and Miss 
Fuller. Speaking of the foundation of the community, one 
writer said : 

In Boston and its vicinity were men and women earnestly considering the 
possibility of making such industrial, social, and educational arrangements as 
would simplify economies, combine leisure for study with healthful and honest 


toil, avert unjust collisions of caste, equalize refinements, awaken generous 
affections, diffuse courtesy, and sweeten and sanctify life as a whole. 


Henry James, jun., thus writes concerning it: 

I find that an observer from another clime and society would have been 
more struck with their spirit of uniformity than with their déréglements. Their 
ardour was a moral ardour, and the lightest breath of scandal never rested upon 
them or upon any other phase of Transcendentalism. 

Amongst other members of the community, besides 
those before mentioned, were J. D. Dwight, William Henry 
Channing, Charles A. Dana, and Elizabeth Peabody, all 
since famous in American literary circles. Referring to 
Hawthorne’s Blithedale Romance, in which, no doubt, 
Hawthorne used the materials he found at Brook Farm for 
creation of his characters, Emerson has said— 


He drew some sketches not happily, I think. I should say, unworthy of 
his genius. No fiiend who knew Margaret Fuller could recognise her rich and 
brilliant genius under the dismal mask which the public fancied was meant for 
her in that disagreeable story. 


No doubt Hawthorne took Margaret Fuller for his 
Zenobia, but only as an outline, filling in details from other 
subjects and from his fertile imagination. For instance, it 
is well known that the narrative of the suicide of Zenobia 
was taken from a story he heard at Concord, and had 
nothing to do with the untimely end of Miss Fuller. 
Emerson’s own opinion of the scheme was given in one of 
his addresses. He said that farming and scholarship would 
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not go well together, and that the ladies took cold on 
washing days, and it was ordained that the gentlemen 
shepherds should hang out the clothes, which they 
punctually did; but a great anachronism followed in the 
evening, for, when they began to dance, the clothes-pins 
dropped plentifully from their pockets. One hears the 
frequent statement of the country members that one man 
was ploughing all day and another was looking out of the 
window all day (perhaps drawing his picture), and they 
both received the same wages. Hawthorne’s own note- 
books give most amusing passages relative to his work:— 

I shall make an excellent husbandman, I feel the original Adam reviving 
in me, 

I have milked a cow. 

A colony of wasps was discovered in my chamber. 
And there are many other remarks of a similar character. 

Before dealing with Emerson’s later life I proceed 
to give an account of his Concord friends, with many 
of whom he was at this time particularly intimate, 
commencing with Amos Bronson Alcott, who was born 
in 1799, at Walcott, Connecticut. In early life he was 
engaged in mercantile pursuits, or, as one author says, he 
perambulated Eastern Virginia and North Carolina ped- 
dling silks and jewellery—a pedlar picturesque enough to 
have been a model for Wordsworth. In 1834, he com- 
menced a school in Boston, and his original views on the 
subject of education attracted considerable attention in 
Europe and America. In Alcott’s school he opened the 
day with an instruction in behaviour and manners, which 
was so interesting to the children that they stood waiting at 
the door of the school for it to open lest they should lose 
any portion of the lesson. Another peculiarity was his 
mode of punishment. The rod being ineffectual for dis- 
cipline when used to pupils, he discontinued using it to 
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them, and made the pupils inflict on the master the blows 
merited for the offence. The plan turned out a success, and 
the rod was not needed. In 1836, he published at Boston, 
in two volumes, Conversations with Children on Gospels. 
And while in Boston he was a member of the conversation 
clubs where Margaret Fuller, Emerson, Dr. Channing, and 
others discussed philosophy, which conversations led to the 
founding of Zhe Dial, and the Brook Farm Community and 
other movements. 

In 1840 Alcott left his school and went to Concord at 
Emerson’s request, and was living by manual labour ; and 
Emerson shortly afterwards gave lectures in New York in 
order that he might assist Alcott in going to England to 
establish a school on the lines laid down by him. This 
disciple of Emerson arrived in England in 1842. An 
advertisement in the Morning Chronicle on July 5, 1842, 
ran as follows :— 

Public Invitation. An open meeting of the friends of human progress will 
be held to-morrow, July 6th, at Mr. Wright’s, Alcott House School, Ham 
Common, near Richmond, Surrey, for the purpose of considering and adopting 
means for the promotion of the great end, when all who are interested in 
human destiny are earnestly urged to attend. The chair taken at three o'clock, 
and again at seven, by A. Bronson Alcott, Esq., now on a visit from America. 
After lecturing for some time Alcott returned from England 
with Mr. Charles Lane, and in May, 1843, they purchased 
a plot in Harvard of ninety acres, which they called Fruit- 
lands, intending to establish there that garden of Eden 
mentioned in his addresses. The original intention was to 
establish it near Concord. This paradise was, however, held 
by Mr. Lane and Mr. Alcott for less than a year, and the 
latter returned to his pleasant little cottage on the skirt of 
Concord. He contributed the well-known “ Orphic Sayings” 
and “ Days from a Diary” to Zhe Dial, the title of which 
publication was suggested by Alcott. 

Alcott was, of course, a butt for the humorists. It is 
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stated that to one of his announcements of a “ Conversa- 
tion” some one added “ Ladies invited without distinction 
of sex.” A Harvard student was reported to have asked 
the philosopher’s opinion “ of the late theory of Verdantius 
Griin, that the moon is a mass of sweitzerocaseous matter 
congealed from the uberous glands of the lacteal nebula ;” 
and a Western host once in his invitations to some friends 
wrote to them as follows: “Come up this evening, I have a 
philosopher on tap.” 

With regard to this, however, a recent visitor of his says: 

It is well enough to joke about Mr. Alcott till you see him. Then to come 
face to face with this white-haired, benign, gracious old man makes levity seem 
irreverent. He is over six feet tall, but a great deal stooped. His long, grey 
hair falls scantily around a face beautified by the placidity and dignity of old 
age. He isa perfect counterpart of the pictures of venerable curés one sees 
in French story-books. Vegetables and conversation are his forte, and he 
reared his family on a diet of both, apparently with great success judging from 
appearances. 

In 1868 he published Zad/ets, in 1872 Concord Days, and 
in 1882 An Essay on Emerson in Prose and Verse. 

Mr. Alcott is still living, and has founded a “ School of 


Philosophy” at Concord 





a long-cherished ambition, but 
for an account of it I must refer you to Mr. Stuart J. Reid’s 
paper before mentioned and to Mr. Ireland’s book. 

Alcott’s picturesque house has been described as 


The queerest little cottage in the world. The house is a dull brown color, 
with peaked roof and many a gable end, in one of which, hooded by the jutting 
roof and festooned by some airy sprays of woodbine, is the window, whence 
**Aunt Jo” looks out on the sunny meadows. On each side of the front 
walk there is a huge elm, with rustic seat built around its roots, and among the 
branches tame squirrels hold high revelry. Yonder a hammock swings under 
some apple trees, and round the whole runs a rustic fence built by Mr. Alcott 
himself. It is made entirely of pine boughs, knotted, gnarled, and twisted 
into every conceivable shape; no two pieces are alike. The gates are wonder- 
ful, and they alone would make credible the story that he spent years collecting 
the branches. 


The “ Aunt Jo” referred to in the preceding paragraph is 
Louisa Alcott, the elder daughter of Mr. Alcott, and known 
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to fame as the authoress of Lzttle Women, and a dozen or 
more other stories. She is described as amiable, interesting, 
and sociable like her sister, Miss May Alcott—a clever 
artist, who was married to a French nobleman and died 
in 1880. Ruskin has said of her that she was the only 
successful copyist of Turner. Little Women is drawn 
chiefly from Miss Alcott’s home life. Louisa Alcott was 
delicate and stooped slightly, and was infinitely amused at 
the unmistakable disappointment of her young admirers, 
who came to Concord from all parts of the country soon 
after the publication of Lzttle Women, when they saw how 
much she differed from the rollicking, nimble, romping Jo 
they had pictured her. 

It was in 1842, after leaving Brook Farm, that Hawthorne 
went to live in Concord, having previously married Sophia 
Peabody, a sister of Miss Elizabeth Peabody, already men- 
tioned, who was distinguished in the literary circles of 
Boston, and of whom it was said by Emerson that her re- 
collections and correspondence would comprise the spiritual 
history of her time. Mrs. Hawthorne had considerable per- 
sonal attractions, and afterwards proved herself a charming 
writer. She also had more than common ability as an artist, 
and, in a word, was just the woman to marry a man of genius 
like Hawthorne. They settled down at the old manse so 
frequently referred to. No doubt Hawthorne was attracted 
to Concord from its numerous advantages as a place of 
residence and the fact of his being acquainted with most of 
the leaders of society there. 

His figure at this time is described as erect, full, and 
shapely, and one that might have belonged to an athlete 
were it not for the grace and reserve which rendered the 
strength of frame unobtrusive. The massive forehead and 
brow, with dark locks on either side, the strong nose and 
mouth, with another soul beneath them, might be the 
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physiognomy of a military man or political leader, or some 
man impelled by powerful public passions; but with this 
man there came through the large soft eyes a gentle glow, 
which suffused the face and spiritualized the form. His 
prospects were not at the time very bright. The newly- 
married couple were very poor, and he was, as he has 
described himself, the obscurest man of letters in America. 
He liked to style himself and wife the new Adam and Eve, 
and it was, perhaps, there he found, notwithstanding his 
poverty, a true garden of Eden without the forbidden fruit. 
His notebooks show the extreme pleasure and interest he 
felt in his new home and its surroundings, and the same 
notes are beautifully worked out in the sketch or preface of 
his Mosses from an Old Manse. Hawthorne was very 
happy, and perhaps some of the charm of outside society 
was somewhat lost on him during this prolonged honey- 
moon of his. Of Emerson he said: 

I admired him as a poet of deep beauty and austere tenderness, but thought 
nothing of him as a philosopher. It was good, nevertheless, to meet him in 
the woodpaths or sometimes in our avenue with that pure intellectual gleam 
diffused about his presence like the garment of a shining one, and he so simple, 
so without pretension; encountering each man alive, as if expecting to receive 
more than he could impart. 

It seems that G. W. Curtis, now editor of Harper, and 
distinguished among American men of letters, met Haw- 
thorne some time after his settlement at Concord, and has 
described the interview in a passage I shall shortly quote. 
Curtis and his brother had then hired themselves out to a 
farmer, doing manual labour in the daytime, and at all 
favourable opportunities enjoying the intellectual inter- 
course the village afforded. The passage I have mentioned 
is also interesting as showing what an evening at Emerson’s 
was like, and runs as follows :— 


I had driven up with some friends to an esthetic tea at Mr. Emerson’s. It 
was in the winter, and a great wood fire blazed upon the hospitable hearth. 
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There were various men and women of note assembled, and I, who listened 
attentively to all the fine things that were said, was for some time scarcely 
aware of a man who sat upon the edge of the circle, a little withdrawn, his head 
slightly thrown forward upon his breast, and his black eyes clearly burning 
under his black brow. As I drifted down the stream of talk, this person, who 
sat silent as a shadow, looked to me as Webster might have looked had he been 
a poet—a kind of poetic Webster, He rose and walked to the window, and 
stood there quietly for a long time watching the dead white landscape. No appeal 
was made to him, nobody looked after him, the conversation flowed steadily on 
as if everyone understood that his silence was to be respected. It was the 
same thing at table. In vain the silent man imbibed esthetic tea. Whatever 
fancies it inspired did not flower at his lips. But there was a light in his eye 
which assured me nothing was lost. So supreme was his silence that it 
presently engrossed me to the exclusion of everything else. There was very 
brilliant discourse, but this silence was much more poetic and fascinating. 
Fine things were said by the philosophers, but much finer things were implied 
by the dumbness of this gentleman with heavy brows and black hair. When 
he presently rose and went, Emerson, with the slow wise smile that breaks 
over his face like day over the sky, said, ‘* Hawthorne rides well his horse 
of the night.” 


There are many passages in Hawthorne’s notebooks 
descriptive of his life and work at Concord for the three 
years he stayed there. In one he says: 

Every day I trudge through snow and sludge to the village, look into the 
post-office and spend an hour at the reading room, and then return home, 
generally without having spoken to any human being. 

Of the village itself he says: 


Never was a poor little country village infested with such a variety of queer, 
strangely-dressed, oddly-behaved mortals, most of whom look upon themselves 
to be important agents of the world’s destiny, yet were simply bores of an 
intense character. . . . People that had lighted on a new thought, ora 
thought they fancied new, came to Emerson as the finder of a glittering gem 
hastens to a lapidary to ascertain its quality and value. 

Hawthorne left Concord in 1846, but returned in 1852, 
when he bought Mr. Alcott’s house, then called The Hill- 
side, which he afterwards renamed “ The Wayside.” After 
returning from England, where, as is well known, he was 
consul at Liverpool, he again went to live at Concord, after 
having added to the house and built a small tower. He 
wrote to Curtis a description which I must not quote at 
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length. In it, however, he says that Thoreau told him that 
it was inhabited a generation or two before by a man who 
believed he should never die. This is the first intimation of 
Hawthorne’s projected romance of Septimus Felton, in which 
he intended to work up a story (though modified somewhat) 
told him by Lowell, concerning the Concord fight. The 
scenery of the tale was laid there. The Dolliver Romance 
was also commenced there, but he had no heart to go on 
with it. A very complete description of Hawthorne’s life 
at “ The Wayside” is given by Mr. Julian Hawthorne, in 
Scribner, of July, 1884, the article being very charmingly 
illustrated. He wrote Our Old Home there, a book full of 
interest, which, however, I cannot do more than just refer 
to. It is said Concord is one of the coldest, as well as one 
of the hottest, places in New England; and his son says: 
“ Hawthorne never had his health there, and regretted 
Our Old Home, England.” He died at Plymouth, New 
Hampshire, 18th April, 1864, whilst on a tour with General 
Pierce, and was buried at Concord, in Sleepy Hollow, close 
by the grave of Thoreau. Many distinguished Americans 
attended his funeral. 

One of Hawthorne’s companions in his rambles and sail- 
ings on the river, and his woodland walks, was William 
Ellery Channing, a nephew of the celebrated Dr. W. E. 
Channing before mentioned, who married a sister of 
Margaret Fuller, so often quoted in this paper. He came 
to live in Concord in 1841, and his friend Emerson spoke 
of him as having written “ poetry for poets,” an expression 
which reminds one of Leigh Hunt’s to the same effect in 
reference to Spencer. As an appropriate specimen of his 
poetic capability, I may quote his lovingly descriptive lines 
on Hawthorne: 


There in the old gray house whose end we see 
Half peeping through the golden willow’s veil, 
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Whose graceful twigs make foliage through the year, 
My Hawthorne dwelt, a scholar of rare worth, 

The gentlest man that kindly nature drew. 

New England’s Chaucer Hawthorne fitly lives, 

His tall compacted figure ably strung 

To urge the Indian chase or guide the way, 

Softly reclining ‘neath the aged elm, 

Like some still rock, looked out upon the scene, 

As much a part of nature as itself. 


In Zhe Mosses Hawthorne refers to his friend in a passage 
of great beauty : 

It might be that Ellery Channing came up the avenue to join me ina fishing 
excursion on the river, and then amid sunshine and shadow, rustling leaves and 
sighing waters, up gushed our talk like the bubble of a fountain. The evanescent 
spray was Ellery’s, and his too the lumps of golden thought that lay glimmering 
in the fountain’s bed, and brightened both our faces by the reflection. Could 
he have drawn out that virgin gold, and stamped it with the mint mark that 
alone gives currency, the world might have had the profit and he the fame. My 
mind was the richer merely by the knowledge that it was there. 

Ellery Channing has written what is in some respects the 
best biography of Thoreau, that peculiar genius of whom I 
must now give some account. 

Henry David Thoreau was one of the most remarkable 
men of letters America has yet produced. None of the 
authors I have previously mentioned were born at Concord. 
Thoreau was born there in 1817, and he was the last male 
descendant of a native of Jersey in the Channel Islands who 
emigrated to New England. Thoreau had Scotch blood 
in his veins on the maternal side. His father was a 
pencil-maker, and at intervals he followed his father’s trade 
in order to aid his relations who carried on the business. 
He entered Harvard University in 1833, having previously 
been at the “ Academy” in Concord, which was noted for 
the study of Greek. He was not unsocial at college, but he 
did not make very many friends. He graduated in 1837, but 
is said to have imbibed some notions as to college discipline 
which lessened his zeal for study and caused him to hold 
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colleges in small esteem. Thoreau afterwards taught at the 
schools in Concord, 1837-8, and lectured at the Concord 
Lyceum every year. He early became a student of English 
literature downwards or rather backwards to Chaucer, and 
his early work, mostly unpublished, shows that poetic power 
he afterwards developed, and in his prose work he soon 
manifested that love of paradox which is a prevailing 
characteristic of his. His early poetry, which showed the 
influence of the Elizabethan poets, was published from 
time to time in 7he Dial, and in its later years he helped 
Emerson to edit that journal. Of natural history he was 
an indefatigable student, not however taking his knowledge 
from books and specimens, but from the book of nature 
itself. He cared little for textual or technical science. His 
skill as a handicraftsman and his mathematical knowledge 
was very great indeed, and served him in very good stead. 
He had a natural aptitude for mensuration, which made him 
drift into the profession (in which he practised irregularly) 
of a land surveyor. He never married, lived alone, never 
went to church, never voted, refused to pay taxes, ate no 
flesh, drank no wine, nor did he use tobacco ; as a naturalist 
he had little use for trap or gun. As Emerson says, “ He 
chose to be rich by making his wants few and supplying 
them himself.” Moncure D. Conway thus describes the 
resemblance between Emerson and Thoreau : 

His features, tone of voice, and expression were more like those of Emerson 
than any likeness between brothers. He once said to me that he had found in 
Emerson a world where truths existed with the same perfection as the objects 
he studied in external nature: his ideas real and exact as antennz and stamina. 
It was nature spiritualized. . . . Thoreau was, however, quite as original 
as Emerson ; his thoughts and expressions are suggestions of a Thoreau prin 
ciple at work in the universe. 

Thoreau was extremely fortunate in his friends and com- 
panions. His earliest was his brother John, who died in 
1842, at an early age, and Thoreau felt his death very keenly. 
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It was in the garden of W. E. Channing’s house that 
Thoreau kept that famous boat, which afterwards became 
the property of Hawthorne. To Thoreau, Channing once 
wrote: 

Come, my neighbour, thou hast now a new occupation, the setting up as a 
poet and literary man one who loves old books, old garrets, old wines, old 
pipes, and (last, not least) Cowper. We might pass the winter in comparing 
variorum editions of our favourite authors, and the summer in walking and 
horticulture. 

Thoreau frequented the conversations held at Emerson’s. 
In Hawthorne’s notebooks are frequent references to 
Thoreau, one or two of which I quote: 

He is a keen and delicate observer of nature—a genuine observer, which I 
suspect is almost as rare a character as an original poet; and Nature in return 
for his love seems to adopt him for her special child, and shows him secrets 
which few others are allowed to witness. He is familiar with beast, fish, fowl], 
and reptile, and has strange stories to tell of adventures and friendly passages 
with these lower brethren of mortality. Herb and flower likewise, wherever 
they grow, in garden or wildwood, are his familiar friends. He is also on 
intimate terms with the clouds, and can tell the portents of storms. 

With all this he has more than a tincture of literature, a deep and true taste ne 
poetry, and especially for the elder poets, and is a good writer. . . . I find 


him a healthy and wholesome man toknow. . . . With all this wild freedom 
there is a high and classic cultivation in him too. 


Thoreau has been described by Emerson as of short 
stature, firmly built, with a light complexion, strong, serious 
blue eyes, and a grave aspect. He, as would be expected, 
wore a beard. His senses were acute, his frame well knit 
and hardy by outdoor exercise. He could find his paths in 
the woods by night better by his feet than his eyes. He 
was a good swimwer, runner, and skater ; Hawthorne has 
testified to his cleverness at boating, and he was an un- 
commonly good walker. His townsmen, who at first looked 
upon him as an oddity, afterwards revered and esteemed 
him for his comprehensive knowledge. His eye was always 
open to beauty, and he was a great lover of music and him- 
self a player on the flute. 
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Alcott said of him— 


He was a man once more come into Nature who knew what Nature meant 
him to do with her. He was Virgil, Izaak Walton, White of Selborne, and 
Yankee settler all in one. 


Emerson describes his poetry as “rude and defective ; it 
might be good or bad. He, no doubt, wanted a lyric 
facility and technical skill, but he had the source of poetry 
in his spiritual perception. He was a good reader and 
writer, and his judgment in poetry was the ground of it.” 
He further says—* His poem entitled ‘Sympathy’ reveals 
the tenderness under that triple shield of stoicism, and the 
intellectual subtility it could animate. His biography is in 
his verses.” He was sincerity itself, but his virtues run 
sometimes into extremes, and he was almost devoid of 
ambition. In a humorous letter, dated 5th March, 1845, 
from his friend Ellery Channing, occurs the following 
passage :— 


Build yourself a hut and there begin the grand process of devouring yourself 
alive. I see no alternative, no other hope for you. Eat yourself up; you will 
eat nobody else nor anything else. : 


In the latter part of the same month Thoreau borrowed 
Mr. Alcott’s axe, and went across the fields to cut wood for 
his cabin to be erected on a plot of land belonging to 
Emerson near the side of Walden Pond. This little lake is 
a perennial spring, framed in a wood of oak or pine, and is 
one and three-quarter miles in circumference. It has no 
visible inlet or outlet, and is extremely transparent. The 
house he built cost him 28 dollars 12} cents, and he lived 
there from July 4th to March Ist for 62 dollars. He 
himself says he went to the woods because he wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, and 
see if he could not learn what it had to teach, and not when 
he came to die discover that he had not lived. 

Again, “I went to Walden to transact some private busi- 
ness,” and so he did. He prepared his first book for the 
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press, viz. 4 Week on the Concord and Merrimac Rivers ; 
and also some essays, one on Carlyle, afterwards published 
through the help of his friend, Horace Greely. Four years 
after A Week was published he said to a friend that the 
entire edition was on the publisher’s hands, with the excep- 
tion of copies he had given to his friends. This book is now 
a favourite, and has gone through more than one edition. 
Emerson says: “ He is the writer of some of the best books 
which have been written in America,” and anyone who reads 
A Week must look upon Thoreau as a prose poet of no mean 
order. He lived a life of work and study at his hut near 
Walden, and, as soon as he had exhausted the advantages 
of that solitude, he abandoned it. On the spot where the 
hut stands there is now a cairn of stones, which is visited 
yearly by hundreds, and is, Mr. Sanborn says, growing gradu- 
ally, each visitor contributing his stone from the beach of 
Walden Pond. Some persons have supposed Thoreau to be 
churlish, cynical, ascetic, severe, and unsociable. Most of 
those who knew the man would protest against such sup- 
position. One of his friends says of him: “A more 
original man never lived, nor one more thoroughly a per- 
sonification of civility.” His friends testify to his love of 
children, always ready to amuse them he romped and 
played games with them, and took them huckleberrying. 
The conversations in his hut also show him to be any- 
thing but unsociable. No doubt he preferred the conver- 
sation of those who had something to say worth listening 
to, for he had no small talk, no compliments, no common- 
place. He had visitors at the hut like Emerson, Alcott, 
Channing; and he was not an unusual visitor in the town. 
The following is an epitome of his theory, which he claimed 
to have worked out. It is from Walden :— 


For more than five years I maintained myself solely by the labour of my 
hands, and I found that by working about six weeks in the year I could meet 
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il the expenses of living; the whole of my winters, as well as much of my 
summers, I had free and clear for study. I found that the occupation of day 
labour was the most independent of any, especially as it required only thirty or 
forty days’ work in the year to support me. 
As Sanborn, almost repeating Emerson, says: “ His greatest 
skill had been to want but little.” 

The book Walden gives an extremely detailed account of 
his life there, which will be of peculiar interest to those 
who will read it. “It was a protest against society, but pro- 
bably as ineffectual as were the communities at Fruitlands 
and Brook Farm.” However, Emerson says: “He himself 
was a practical answer to the Socialists. He required no 
phalanx, no government, no society, almost no money.” 

Mr. John Morley, who evidently is not an admirer of 
Thoreau, says in his essay prefixed to Macmillan’s edition of 
Emerson’s Works, that 
If he had not written some things with a considerable charm of style, Thoreau 
might have been wisely neglected as one of the crazy. . . . The world has 
room for every type, so that it may not be actively noxious, and this whimsical 
egotist may well have his place in the catalogue. He was after all in his life 
mly a compendium on a scale large enough to show their absurdity of all those 
insocial notions which Emerson in other manifestations found it needful to 
rebuke. Yet we may agree that many of his paradoxes strike home with 


Socratic force to the heart ofa civilization that wise men know to be too purely 
material, too artificial, and too capriciously diffused. 


Let us turn to a somewhat more genial critic, I refer to 


Mr. Henry James, jun., who has written of Thoreau as 
follows :— 


Whatever question there may be of the talent of the author of Walden, there 
can be none, I think, of his genius. It was a slim and crooked one, but it was 
eminently personal. He was imperfect, unfinished, inartistic; he was worse 
than provincial, he was parochial. It is only at his best that he is readable. 
But at his best he has an extreme natural charm, and he must be always men- 
tioned after those Americans—Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, Lowell, 
Motley—who have written originally. He was Emerson’s independent moral 
man made flesh, and living for the ages and not for Saturday or Sunday, for 
the universe and not for Concord. 


Lowell has written an essay to some extent unsym- 
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pathetic on Thoreau, and I should not be surprised to 
learn that Mr. Morley has been influenced by Mr. Lowell’s 
essay. I may here mention that Thoreau contributed 
to the Atlantic Monthly, when Lowell was editing it, 
and, having submitted a paper, it was altered by Lowell, 
and for some time afterwards Thoreau would not con- 
tribute anything further. I am astonished to find Lowell 
stating that Thoreau had no humour. I assert that Walden 
and some of his other books are full of humour of a 
quiet kind, though not of such humour as that of the 
Biglow Papers, and as to this I may say that Mr. Burroughs 
commences an article by referring to the semi-humour of 
Thoreau. This article appeared in Scribner's Magazine of 
July, 1882, and is extremely deserving of perusal, as it is a 
study of the man by one possessing many of his tastes, 
though not his temperament. The ordinary rules of criti- 
cism should not be applied to Thoreau. Emerson, I think, 
says: “ He was a true genius, and so great was his mastery 
of the phenomena of nature that it would need another 
Linnzus as well as a poet to properly edit his writings.” As 
to the dictum of Mr. Henry James, jun., that Thoreau is 
provincial, nay parochial, well, so he is; so were Izaak 
Walton, White of Selborne, and many English and classical 


writers. The following are a few characteristic bits from 
Thoreau :— 


The youth gets together his materials to build a bridge to the moon, or per 
chance a palace or a temple on the earth ; and at length the middle-aged man 
concludes to build a wood shed with them. 

The blue bird carries the sky on his back. 

If I wish for a hair for my compass sight, I must go to the stable, but the 
hair bird with her sharp eyes goes to the road. 

Fire is the most tolerable third party. 

Nature made ferns for pure leaves to show what she could do in that line. 

The man who goes alone can start to-day; but he who travels with another 
must wait till that other is ready, and it may be a long time before they get off. 

How did those beautiful rainbow tints get into the shell of the fresh-water 
clam buried in the mud at the bottom of our dark river ? 
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Thoreau took an exccedingly prominent part in the anti- 
slavery agitation, he championed John Brown, and also 
worked in various other movements. He died in 1862, at 
the early age of forty-five, of consumption; and Mr. Sanborn, 
his latest biographer, says: “ He is buried in the village 
cemetery, quaintly named ‘ Sleepy Hollow,’ with his family 
and friends about him, one of whom surviving him for a 
few years said, as she looked at his low headstone on the 
hill side, ‘Concord is Henry’s monument, covered by suit- 
able inscriptions by his own hands.’ ” 

Thoreau is such an interesting subject that I have treated 
of him at greater length than I perhaps ought. My excuse 
must be that he seems to have been almost unknown, or at 
any rate unread in England unless by a few. However, his 
books Walden and Summer, a posthumous collection from 
his journals, have been lately issued by English publishers, 
and possibly he may now be attracting more attention than 
has appeared to be the case. 

The names of George P. Lathrop, Frank B. Sanborn, and 
Julian Hawthorne may also be mentioned as authors who 
have lived at Concord. I cannot do more than just men- 
tion their names. 

I must now return to Emerson, and give some further 
account of the life, characteristics, personality, and sur- 
roundings of the sage of Concord, which place has been 
fitly described as the “ Transcendental Mecca.” It was for 
many years Mr. Emerson’s custom to pass his mornings in 
his library, and his afternoons in the open air. His walks 
were usually through the meadows already referred to into 
the woods. About one and a half miles through the woods is 
Walden Pond ; and in 1845 Emerson bought a wood lot 
there, on which plot, as has already been stated, Thoreau 
built his hut. His favourite walk was to Walden and round 
about it, and he used to keep his boat in a cove near the 
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site of Thoreau’s hut, which was cleared away when he left 
it. At one time Emerson proposed to build a summer- 
house there, in which he might study and enjoy the beautiful 
prospect. 

It was in 1845 that a club was formed, the members of 
which met in Emerson’s library on Monday evenings, and I 
cannot do better than again quote Mr. Curtis, who was a 
frequent attendant there. The quotation is a fair example 
of the felicity of that writer’s style : 


The library is a simple, square room, not walled with books like the den of 
a literary gry), nor merely elegant like the ornamental retreat of a dilettante. 
The books are arranged upon plain shelves, not in architectural bookcases, and 
the room is hung with a few choice engravings of the greatest men. There was 
a fair copy of Michael Angelo’s ‘‘ Fates,” which properly enough imparted that 
grave severity to the ornament of the room which is always apparent in what 
is written there. . . . Here the scholars met attheirsymposium. ‘‘ Plato” 
(Alcott) was perpetually putting apples of gold into pictures of silver, for such 
was the rich ore of his thoughts coined by the deep melody of his voice; 
** Orson” (Thoreau) charmed us with secrets won from his interviews with Pan 
in the Walden woods; while Emerson, with the zeal of an engineer trying to 
dam wild waters, sought to bind the wide flying embroidery of discourse in a 
web of clear sense. . . . ‘*Miles Coverdale” (Hawthorne), a statue of night 
and silence, sat a little removed under a portrait of Dante, gazing imperturbably 
upon the group, and as he sat in the shadow, his dark hair and eyes and suit of 
sable made him in that society the black thread of mystery he weaves into his 


stories. 
Frederika Bremer thus describes Emerson in 1849: 


He is in a high degree pure, noble, and severe; demanding as much from 
himself as he demands from others. His words are severe, his judgments often 
keen and merciless, but his demeanour is alike noble and pleasing, and his voice 
beautiful. One may quarrel with Emerson’s thoughts, with his judgments, but 
not with himself. That which struck me most as distinguishing him from most 
other human beings is his nobility. He is a born gentleman. . . . I 
believe myself to have become greater through his greatness, stronger through 
his strength, and I breathe the air of a higher sphere in this world, which is 
indescribably refreshing to me. . . . I am under the influence of his 
magical power. 


In 1841 Emerson published his essays, which were re- 
published in England with a characteristic preface by 
Carlyle, and the second series appeared in 1844. Next 
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year he lost a most lovable and promising son, Waldo, and 
it was after this bereavement that he wrote his fine poem 
“Threnody,” and later he wrote “Weepest Thou?” a 
second part. The Massachusetts Quarterly Review was 
founded in 1847, but in it he wrote the editor’s address 
only. 

Mr. Ireland says that after the publication of his essays in 
England his fame increased in this country, and after some 
hesitation he agreed to visit England again. A fact of 
which I am sure we are all proud is that Emerson (no doubt 
through our friend’s influence) took up his residence in 
Manchester, and made this city his head quarters. I find 
the address on a letter to Carlyle, November 5th, 1847, 
as Mrs. Massey’s, 2, Fenny Place, Fenny Street, Higher 
Broughton, Manchester, and in the letter he describes him- 
self as a citizen of Manchester. It is not within the scope 
of my paper to dwell upon this visit, but it will be found 
detailed in Mr. Ireland’s interesting Recollections. English 
Traits was the outcome. I may mention that Emerson 
referred to a Manchester worthy, De Quincey, and said of 
Leigh Hunt that he had the finest manners of any literary 
man he ever knew. Strange to say, Hawthorne has also 
said the same thing of Leigh Hunt in Our Old Home, and 
added more. 

On Emerson’s return to America, he procured the repub- 
lication there of Arthur H. Clough’s 7oder-na-Votlich, and 
Clough visited New England in 1852, and has left recollec- 
tions of that pleasant visit. Representative Men was pub- 
lished in 1850, and that portion of the Memoirs of Margaret 
Fuller written by him he published in 1852, and in succeed- 
ing years his pen was busy; and he also gave many orations, 
lectures, and addresses. 

In 1852, also, Kossuth visited Concord, receiving the 
enthusiastic reception he deserved. 
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Up to 1867 Emerson published various works: 7he Conduct 
of Life (one of the most successful of his books, as regards cir- 
culation, on its first appearance), May Day, and other Poems, 
lectures afterwards published as Letters and Social Aims. 
In 1866, Harvard made him LL.D. “ His critics had become 
his admirers ; his heresies were forgotten ; only his genius, 
his rare merits, and his pure and noble life were remem- 
bered.” Society and Solitude appeared in 1870, and in 1875 
that collection of poetry compiled by him entitled Parnassus. 
In 1872, he again visited Europe, with his daughter Ellen, 
who had now become almost indispensable to him. During 
his absence his house, which had prior to his leaving been 
accidentally burnt down, was rebuilt by his admirers. On 
his return, he received a most flattering reception. His 
health gradually broke up, for some years before his death, 
which took place in April, 1882, and on the thirtieth of 
that month he was buried at Concord, the funeral ceremonies 
being most impressive, in reference to which Julian Haw- 
thorne writes : 


His body was followed to the grave by the population of the town in which 
he had so long lived. It seemed as if they had assembled to witness the inter- 
ment not only of the philosopher and poet, but of Concord itself. The grave 
was made beneath a tall pine tree upon the hill top to the east of Sleepy 
Hollow, not far from his friends Thoreau and Hawthorne. 

It has not been my intention, nor is it within my province, 
to give any review of Emerson’s writings, nor those of 
his friends, nor any estimate of Emerson either as poet, 
philosopher, or moralist. I must leave that to more discip- 
lined and abler pens. My idea has been to give some 
account of the personal history of the distinguished men 
and women who have lived at Concord, and made the place 
eminently remarkable. In the books on Emerson, by Mr. 
Cooke, Mr. Ireland, Mr. Moncure D. Conway, Dr. O. W. 
Holmes, and others, will be found comprehensive criticism 
of the man and his work, and a pithy but very interesting 
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essay is given by Julian Hawthorne, in Harper's Magazine, 
of July, 1882, which is accompanied by a capital portrait ; 
and in the same number is a short paper by G. W. Curtis. 
Scribner, the Atlantic Monthly, and other American and 
also English magazines can also be referred to for more 
detailed accounts of the men of letters I have treated of in 


this paper, which is a sketch in outline rather than in detail 
»f Concord and its worthies. 
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NAERODALEN. 
By Cc. B. TYRE. 


HE cataracts fall—the cataracts fall and shine 
Down the dim hollow flashing far and near : 

Firm and undaunted, up these crags of fear 
Climb the dark ranks of the rock-loving pine. 
Snows gleam above, ’gainst summer’s heav’n divine ; 
And yon scarr’d precipice, those rock-heaps drear, 
Mark the grim avalanche’s path: while here 
Flows, alder-fringed, a streamlet crystalline. 


But thou, unvext by every storm that blows, 
Lord of the vale! mine eye still turns to thee. 
That calm heav’n-piercing brow to man foreshows 
The changeless life he seeks: once too shall he 





In th’ infinite Being find more deep repose 
Than thou in thy serene eternity. 


Stalheim, Voss, Norway, Fuly 2gth, 1885. 
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REID'S “LIFE OF SYDNEY SMITH.” 
BY R. LANGTON. 


HE work before us is, as the author (a member of the 
Manchester Literary Club) very modestly says in his 
preface, “an attempt to paint the figure of Sydney Smith 
against the background of his times, and to describe the 
men with whom he mingled, and the movements in which 
he took part.” 

In the execution of his task Mr. Reid has had not only 
the help of the relatives and few surviving friends of his hero, 
but he has been fortunate in having a large mass of original 
papers and letters placed in his hands, from which he has 
printed many very interesting facts, which are now seen by 
the public for the first time. 

In our friend’s book, the early part of the career of Sydney 
Smith, his trials and struggles, are set forth with a com- 
pleteness and force which has certainly not been brought to 
bear on this interesting life before. 

I have taken some pains to ascertain what is the pre- 
vailing impression entertained of Sydney Smith by the 
rising generation, the young men and young women of 
the present day, and I find that a vague idea predomi- 
nates that he was a clever clerical joker, whose witticisms 
were not always marked by either propriety or reverence. 
I have tried to account for the growth of so erroneous 
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an opinion, and it appears to me that somehow or other 
the lives of Sheridan and Smith have become amalga- 
mated with that of Barham in the minds of people who 
have not read or thoroughly studied the Lzfe of Sydney 
Smith, so delightfully, so filially written by Lady Holland; 
and that, on the whole, there was not only room for this new 
revelation of Mr. Stuart Reid’s, but that full justice has not 
hitherto been done to a man who, while a staunch friend of 
toleration, was a great reformer and a high-spirited Christian 
gentleman. 

My own opinion is that hereafter Sydney Smith will live 
in the grateful remembrances of the thoughtful, not so much 
as a brilliant conversationalist, but as a man whose sterling 
common sense was far in advance of his age. He will pro- 
bably be known also—as Thomas Hood, who died in the 
same year, is now known—more by what are called his 
serious poems than by his works of wit and humour. 

Sydney Smith was born at Woodford, in Essex, in 1771; 
but, according to Mr. Reid, “local tradition is even unable 
to point out the house in which the great wit was born.” 
This is to be regretted, because I have a distinct recollection 
of being shown the house by my grandfather, David Langton, 
when accompanying him in some never-to-be-forgotten 
drives through Woodford, Wanstead, Chingford, and Chig- 
well more than fifty years ago. 

It is related of Sydney Smith that when pressed by a lady 
of title as to his parentage, and particularly as to his grand- 
father, he gravely informed her that “he disappeared about 
the time of the assizes, 





and we asked no questions.” 

Of his father he was heard to say that “he was one of the 
few people he had ever seen improved by age;” he had been 
unsettled, capricious, and even selfish in his earlier days, but 
towards the close of life he became more gentle and con- 
siderate ; he died in Devonshire in 1827. 
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Of his (Sydney’s) life at New College, Oxford, nothing is 
known, although he held a fellowship there for nine years; 
and, adds our author, “it is not at all probable that any 
fresh information will ever come to light.” 

In 1794, at the age of twenty-three, Sydney Smith was 
ordained and appointed curate in charge to the parish of 
Nether Avon, in Wiltshire, on the borders of Salisbury 
Plain. Much new and interesting light is thrown on this 
stage of his life by the publication of his letters to Michael 
Hicks Beach, Esq., M.P., his patron and life-long friend. 

In one of these letters, dated April 2, 1795, he says: 
“Nothing can equal the profound, the immeasurable, the 
awful dulness of this place in the which I lie, dead and buried, 
in hopes of a joyful resurrection in the year 1796.” Then 
comes the change of life when, in 1798, he arrived in Edin- 
burgh with his pupil, Mr. Michael Beach, the eldest son of 
his friend. 

The whole of the Edinburgh doings and experiences will, 
I think, be admitted to be the most telling part of the book. 
The reader is at once admitted to a circle of men whose 
names will live in history, and who form the “ background ” 
before mentioned of the times he lived in. 

The launching of the Edinburgh Review is now a thrice- 
told tale, but I think Mr. Reid’s account of the men who 
professed to “cultivate literature on a little oatmeal” will be 
read with great interest. These original “reviewers” were 
Sydney Smith, Brougham, Jeffrey, F. Horner, Dr. Thomas 
Brown, Lord Murray, and others of fully equal weight. 

While still residing in Edinburgh, Sydney Smith married 
in June, 1800, Miss Catherine Pybus, of Cheam, in Surrey, 
and the real battle of life began at once. The young couple 
shortly afterwards left Edinburgh for London, and here 
Sydney first began to make his mark as a preacher. 

There appears to be something contradictory in the fol- 
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lowing paragraphs touching his introduction to the brilliant 
circle at Holland House :—* When Sydney Smith was first 
ushered into the drawing-room of Holland House, he was 
diffident in speech and embarrassed in manner, and it needed 
all Lord Holland’s social tact to set the young clergyman 
at his ease.” And then immediately afterwards, on the same 
page, our author says: “Into whatever company Sydney 
Smith was thrown, the force of his character immediately 
asserted itself; and, whilst genial to a degree, he never for a 
moment surrendered his independence, or was afraid to 
utter exactly what he thought.” This latter statement is 
precisely what we should have expected of a man so frank 
and manly in all his actions. 

After acting for more than a year as evening preacher at 
the Foundling Hospital, preferment came in the shape of a 
presentation to the rectory of Foston in Yorkshire. The 
living was worth £500 a year, but there was no parsonage, 
and one had to be built at the rector’s own expense; so that 
for some time Sydney Smith lived at Heslington, a suburb 
of York, and used to drive over to his parish (ten miles) to 
officiate on Sundays. 

To my mind this chapter of the middle life of the great 
man is most originally and brilliantly told. The picture it 
gives of the struggles of a worthy and conscientious clergy- 
man at that time, in that part of Yorkshire, will well repay 
a careful reading. At the end of 1827 Sydney Smith was 
appointed to a canonry of Bristol Cathedral, and he shortly 
afterwards exchanged his living of Foston for that of Combe- 
Florey (the flowery valley), in Somersetshire, which he held 
to his death. 

During the early part of his residence at Combe-Florey 
he witnessed with great interest the struggle for the great 
Reform Bill, which, after being repeatedly thrown out by 
the Lords, was finally passed 7th June, 1832. It was 
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during this great fight that Sydney Smith, himself an ardent 
reformer, made his celebrated speech at Taunton, which 
speech introduced the now historic Mrs. Partington with her 


mop trying to keep back the advancing tide of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Sydney Smith, after passing many happy years alternately 
at Combe-Florey and in London, where he lived occasionally 
in residence, having in 1831 been appointed by Earl Grey 
to a canonry at St. Paul’s, and after seeing his children’s 
children about him in numbers, died at his town house in 
Green Street, Grosvenor Square, February 22nd, 1845. 

In his latter years he was much exercised by the rise of 
what was then known as Puseyism, and the following is his 
definition of a Puseyite, now first printed by Mr. Reid 
(page 361). 

WHAT IS A PUSEYITE? 
At a recent trial, Lord Justice Knight Bruce asked if any of the learned 


counsel could define a Puseyite, but none of the learned gentlemen attempted a 
iefinition (vide Morning Herald). 
i 
Pray tell me what’s a Puseyite? ’Tis puzzling to describe 
This ecclesiastic genus of a pious, hybrid tribe. 
At Lambeth and the Vatican he’s equally at home, 
Altho’ ’tis said he rather gives the preference to Rome, 


i. 
Voracious as a book-worm is his antiquarian maw, 
The ‘‘ Fathers” are his text-book, the ** Canons” are his law, 
He’s mighty in the Rubrics, and well up in the Creeds, 
But he only quotes the ‘‘ Articles” just as they suit his needs. 
III. 
The Bible is to him almost a sealéd book, 
Reserve is on his lips and mystery in his look ; 
The sacramental system is the torch to illumine his night, 
He loves the earthly candlestick more than the heavenly light. 
rv. 
He’s great in punctilios, where he bows and where he stands, 
In the cutting of his surplice, and the hemming of his bands; 
Each saint upon the Calendar he knows by heart at least, 
He always dates his letters on a ‘‘ Vigil” or a *‘ Feast.” 
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" 
But hark ! with what a nasal twang, betwixt a whine and groan, 
He doth our noble liturgy most murderously intone ; 
Cold are his prayers and praises, his preaching colder still, 
Inanimate and passionless; his very look does chill. 

VI. 
He talketh much of discipline, yet when the shoe doth pinch, 
This most obedient, duteous son will not give way an inch; 
Pliant and obstinate by turns, whate’er may be the whim, 
He’s only for the Bishop when the Bishop is for him. 

VIL. 
Others as weak, but more sincere, who rather feel than think, 
Encouraging he leads to Popery’s dizzy brink, 
And when they take the fatal plunge, he walks back quite content 
To his snug berth at Mother Church, and wonders why they went. 


VIII. 
Such, and much worse, aye, worse ! had I time to write, 
Is a faint sketch, your worship, of a thorough Puseyite, 
Whom even Rome repudiates, as she laughs within her sleeve, 
At the sacerdotal mimic, the solemn would-Believe. 

IX. 
Oh, well it were for England if her Church were rid of those 
Half-Protestant, half-Papist, who are less her friends than foes, 
Give me the open enemy, not the hollow friend ; 
With God, and with our Bible, we will the Truth defend. 

SYDNEY SMITH. 


Of other original matter in this interesting book I may 
give an extract (page I12). 


A LITTLE MORAL ADVICE, 


A FRAGMENT ON THE CULTIVATION AND IMPROVEMENT OF THE 
ANIMAL SPIRITS, 


It is surprising to see for what foolish causes men hang themselves. The 
most silly repulse, the most trifling ruffle of temper, or derangement of stomach, 
anything seems to justify an appeal to the razor or the cord. I have acontempt 
for persons who destroy themselves. Live on, and look evil in the face; walk 
up to it, and you will find it less than you imagined, and often you will not find 
it at all; for it will recede as youadvance. Any fool may be a suicide. When 
you are in a melancholy fit, first suspect the body, appeal to rhubarb and 
calomel, and send for the apothecary; a little bit of gristle sticking in the wrong 
place, an untimely consumption of custard, excessive gooseberries, often cover 
the mind with clouds and bring on the most distressing views of human life. 
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I start up at two o’clock in the morning, after my first sleep, in an agony of 
terror, and feel all the weight of life upon my soul. It is impossible that I can 
bring up such a family of children, my sons and daughters will be beggars; I 
shall live to see those whom I love exposed to the scorn and contumely of the 
world !—But stop, thou child of sorrow, and humble imitator of Job, and tell 
me on what you dined. Was not there soup and salmon, and then a plate of 
beef, and then duck, blanc-mange, cream-cheese, diluted with beer, claret, 
champagne, hock, tea, coffee, and noyeau? And after all this, you talk of the 
mind and the evils of life! These kind of cases do not need meditation, but 
magnesia. Take short views of life. What am I to do in these times with such 
a family of children? So I argued, and lived dejected with little hope; but the 
difficulty vanished as life went on. An uncle died, and left me some money; 
an aunt died, and left me more; my daughter married well; I had two or three 
appointments, and before life was half over became a prosperous man. And so 
will you. Every one has uncles and aunts who are mortal ; friends start up out 
of the earth; time brings a thousand chances in your favour; legacies fall from 
the clouds. Nothing so absurd as to sit down and wring your hands because 
all the good which may happen to you in twenty years has not taken place at 
this precise moment. 


The illustrations to this work are from original drawings 
by another member of the Club, Mr. Walter Tomlinson, and 
they are admirable. I was privileged to see the original 
sketches when they were made, but I had no idea till I read 
the book what very nice sort of pilgrimages my friend had 
been enjoying in Somersetshire, Wiltshire, Yorkshire, and 
Edinburgh. I think he is quite able, and ought to be called 
upon to give an account some evening of that delightful 


part of Somersetshire where Sydney Smith lived forty 
years ago. 
































THE REVIEW CLUB, A PRECURSOR OF 
THE MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 


BY CHARLES HARDWICK. 


HE Manchester Literary Club has become, both from 

its numerical strength and the character of its work, 

one of the recognized intellectual organizations of the city. 

Some authentic record of its origin, from one of its founders, 

cannot, therefore, be devoid of interest to its present mem- 

bers, or to those who may succeed them. The task I have 

imposed upon myself I felt to be more necessary as no 

minutes of the proceedings for the first two or three years of 
its existence have been preserved. 

The Manchester Literary Club had a precursor from 
whose decay (not dissolution, for it never was formally 
dissolved) it unostentatiously emerged into being. In giving 
some account of this precursor I have, fortunately, excep- 
tional means at my command to ensure completeness and 
accuracy. Through the kindness of my old friend Mr. J. C. 
Heaviside, formerly of Manchester and now of London, 
I have before me, as I write, the minutes of its pro- 
ceedings during the whole of its career. Mr. Heaviside 
is the only surviving original member of the Club. The 
whole of the minutes are either in his handwriting or 
that of his predecessor and successor as secretary, the late 
Mr. David Holt. 
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The first meeting of the Review Club was held at the Slip 
Inn, Macdonald’s Lane, Manchester, on Saturday, the 8th of 
April, 1854. There were present Messrs. A. G. Henderson, 
J. P. Stokes, Thomas Pattison, and David Holt. Mr. Hen- 
derson and Mr. Stokes afterwards became active members 
of the Manchester Literary Club in the earlier portion of its 
career. At this meeting it was resolved that the establish- 
ment of a club was desirable, and the gentlemen present 
signified their opinion “ that in the conversations at its meet- 
ings the social and intellectual elements should be blended 
as equally as possible, so as to avoid frivolity and stiffness on 
the one hand, and licence and triviality on the other.” 

A further preliminary meeting was held a fortnight after- 
wards, at the same place. It was resolved that the name of 
the new organization should be “The Review Club,” and 
that reviews should be purchased and distributed amongst 
the members; and that “at each meeting the member in 
whose possession the review has last been shall select there- 
from and introduce one or more articles to be then discussed.” 
A fine of one shilling for non-attendance (“from whatever 
cause”) was ordered to be inflicted. As no regular subscrip- 
tion is referred to, the expenses incurred were met apparently 
by an occasional levy on the members in lieu thereof. It 
was further resolved “that the following gentlemen shall be 
considered the original members of the Club :—A. G. Hen- 
derson, J. P. Stokes, Andrew Wilson, Thomas Pattison, J. C. 
Heaviside, and David Holt.” The meetings were to take 
place from April to October (inclusive), on every other 
Friday, and for the remainder of the year on every other 
Saturday. In the following session this was altered to 
“Friday all the year round.” Mr. Henderson was elected 
president, and Mr. Holt secretary. New members were to 
be elected by “blind ballot, one black ball toexclude.” The 
Westminster was the first review ordered. The late Mr. 
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William Hull, landscape painter, was a guest on this occasion. 


be tte ownteie sills 


The following interesting paragraph forms the concluding 
entry of this night’s proceedings :—“ Through the kindness 
of Mr. Hull, the Club was enabled to inspect a series of 
sketches, chiefly architectural, made in Italy and Switzerland, 
by Mr. Waterhouse, from which inspection the Club derived 
great gratification, and passed a unanimous vote of thanks | 
to Mr. Hull for the pleasure he had procured for them.” I 

need scarcely add the Mr. Waterhouse referred to afterwards 
became the distinguished architect of the Manchester Assize 
Courts, new Town Hall, Owens College, and many other 
important public edifices. 

The first anniversary of the foundation of the Club was 
celebrated on the 27th of April, 1855, on which occasion 
original papers or selections were read by Messrs. Stokes, 
Heaviside, Wilson, and Holt; and the president played 
several selections of music on the flute. Mr. Henderson 
was at the time a distinguished musical amateur, and after- 
wards became musical critic for more than one of the 
Manchester newspapers. The minute-book records that the 
members had “spent a very pleasant evening, and that they 
had celebrated the anniversary of their Club, for which they 
all entertain a warm and well-founded regard.” : 





Many interesting subjects, literary and otherwise, were 
under consideration and discussion during the year. One 
now happily obsolete, which occupied several evenings, 
was entitled : “ The repeal of the newspaper stamp, and its 
probable effect, morally, mentally, and socially, upon the 
British people.” 

Amongst the guests during the year I find recorded the 
names of the following gentlemen :—Messrs. Edward Royle, 
John Lang, W. Percy, Thos. Henderson, and W. Dewhirst. 
Two of these—Messrs. Percy and Dewhirst—were amongst 
the earlier members of the Manchester Literary Club. 
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The Review Club afterwards met at the Dog and Partridge 
Inn in Fennel Street. At the first meeting in the new loca- 
tion (May 11, 1855), Mr. Edwin Waugh’s name is, for the 
first time, recorded as a guest. On the same evening Messrs. 
Dewhirst and Angell were elected members of the Club. 
Messrs. Waugh and Angell (the former at its commencement 
and the latter shortly afterwards) joined the Literary Club 
and still remain members. 

During the year, as guests, are recorded the names of 
Thomas Cooper, author of Zhe Purgatory of Suicides, and 
Mr. Joe Perrin. Messrs. Lord, Chambers, and Dewhirst, of 
Todmorden, are likewise included in the list. The Tod- 
morden gentlemen, with other friends, founded a somewhat 
similar society in that town, named the Dalton Club. The 
gentlemen composing the Review Club were made honorary 
members of it, and the compliment was duly reciprocated. 
During the existence of the Review Club several pleasant 
visits were paid by its members to “the happy valley,” as it 
was termed, in some of which I participated. 

A special meeting was held on the 18th of October, to 
which Messrs. W. R. Cassels, Thomas Cooper, Alexander 
Ireland, and E. Hutchings were invited as guests. All 
attended except Mr. Ireland. 

On the 9th of November, I find the following entry, which 
has acquired additional interest from the recent death of the 
gentleman whose early histrionic efforts are referred to. Mr. 
Curtis had acquired some reputation as an amateur actor, 
and eventually decided to adopt the stage as a profession, 
under the om de theatre of Cowper :—*“ Messrs. Henderson 
and Wilson requested and obtained permission to adjourn 
to the Queen’s Theatre to see Mr. Curtis, a/zas Cowper, play 
Hamlet.” The merits of various actors, and Mr. Curtis’s 
impersonation of Hamlet especially, formed one out of many 
subjects of conversation and discussion, amongst which the 
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painstaking secretary has recorded the following, bearing 
evident reference to the action of the “peace party” pre- 
ceding and during the progress of the Crimean war :-— 
“Extraordinary conduct of late of Bright and Cobden !” 

Amongst the new members elected this year I find the 
names of Mr. Edward Royle and Mr. W. Percy, artists. 
The latter early joined the Manchester Literary Club, and 
still remains a member. At the end of the year Mr. A. G. 
Henderson resigned the office of president, and Mr. J. P. 
Stokes was unanimously elected to succeed him. 

The second anniversary meeting was held on the 25th of 
April, 1856, at the Angel Hotel, Market Street, when Messrs. 
Chambers, Charles Sever, and H. Hadfield were guests. The 
latter gentleman is one of the present members of the Man- 
chester Literary Club. Amongst other guests during the 
year I find the following :—Messrs. Dyson, naturalist, H. 
Clarence Whaite, artist, George Hayes, artist, and Louis 
Frazer, late H.M. vice-consul at Lagos, and one of the few 
survivors of the celebrated Niger Expedition. 

A few meetings were afterwards held at the King’s Arms 
Hotel, King Street, after which the Club migrated to its 
final resting-place—Mr. Royle’s studio, in Newall’s Buildings. 
At the end of the year Mr. Holt resigned the office of sec- 
retary, and Mr. Heaviside was unanimously appointed his 
successor. 

The third anniversary was celebrated in Mr. Royle’s 
studio, on the 24th of April, 1857. Mr. Waugh’s name is 
amongst the list of guests. This year the Art Treasures 
Exhibition, at Old Trafford, formed a congenial subject for 
conversation and discussion. In a summary (in lieu of 
minutes unrecorded) for several evenings, I find the following 

interesting record of Mr. Edwin Waugh’s earlier connection 
with the Club :—“ The meetings have been characterized by a 
great amount of social enjoyment, and the attendance of 
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Mr. Edwin Waugh on two occasions, as guest, has proved 
fruitful in harmony. The hospitality of the Club has cer- 
tainly been well repaid by that gentleman’s admirable 
original songs in the Lancashire dialect, whilst his agreeable 
social qualities have added much to the enjoyment of the 
members present.” 

The next minute is dated July 31. This meeting was 
held on the Tuesday, in order that the members might avail 
themselves of the opportunity of hearing Mr. Charles Dickens 
read his Christmas Carol, at the Free Trade Hall, which 
reading the great novelist gave in aid of the “ Douglas 
Jerrold Fund.” 

On the Ist of June Mr. Edwin Waugh was admitted a 
member of the Club, and on the 12th of February I find the 
following entry :—“ Mr. Edwin Waugh was so kind as to 
recite a new song which he contemplates publishing, entitled 
‘God Bless these Poor Folks,’ much to the satisfaction of the 
Club, who predicted for the poem a long run of popularity.” 
This brings to my memory an incident which is not without 
interest in connection with this poem. Some time previously, 
during a short visit he paid me at Preston, Mr. Waugh and 
myself were leisurely strolling on the bank of the Ribble, in 
the neighbourhood of the town, when he read to me the 
first imperfect draft of this poem. He seemed to think it, if 
not a failure, at least not sufficiently meritorious to deserve 
completion. I entertained a very different opinion, and I 
expressed myself so earnestly that he promised me he would 
lay it aside for awhile, but would not destroy it. Eventually 
it assumed its present form; and it is, to my mind, one of 
the most characteristic of the dialect songs he has written. 

I have previously referred to the connection of the Club 
with the “ Dalton,” of Todmorden. On February 26, 1858, 
the following gentlemen were unanimously elected honorary 
members of the Review Club :—Messrs. James Nuttall, 
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Charles Chambers, John Stansfield, William Dewhirst, 
William Greenwood, Edward Lord, Thomas Chambers, R. 
Chambers, and John Lacey, all of Todmorden; and on the 
following evening a similar compliment was paid to Mr 
Christopher Salmon, of West Hartlepool, and Mr. E. Hutch- 
ings, secretary to the Mechanics’ Institute. 

The fourth anniversary meeting was held on April 23, 
1858, at Mr. Royle’s studio. The meeting was honoured by 
the presence of no guests, but the whole of the members 
attended. The secretary read his usual anniversary address, 
in which he reviewed the Club-work of the year. 

On the 2nd of July Mr. Ives, of Stalybridge, was elected 
an honorary member, and on the 16th Mr. Glossop (a present 
member of the Manchester Literary Club) is recorded as a 
guest. On the 23rd Mr. Waugh read his then new poem, 
“Tickle Times.” 

I was the guest of Mr. Waugh on several occasions during 
my then periodical visits to Manchester, but I did not 
become a member of the Club until what proved my perma- 
nent removal from Preston in 1858. On the 1oth of Sep- 
tember I find the following entry :—“ Mr. Charles Hardwick, 
of Preston, was duly elected an honorary member of the 
Club. 

It is not necessary that I should enter into much detail 
respecting the further proceedings of the Club after I became 
a member. I find that I took a prominent part in its pro- 
ceedings, and read several original papers, some of which 
afterwards appeared in the Preston Guardian or Eliza Cook's 
Fournal. 





At the anniversary dinner, April 23, 1859, Mr. Waugh 
made an excellent speech in proposing “The immortal 
memory of William Shakspere.” On the occasion of the 
last celebrated anniversary of the Club, in 1860, I remember 
well being suddenly called upon to perform that duty, and 
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being complimented by friend Waugh on the manner in 
which it was performed ; but I had, at that time, no idea 
that such a record of it as the following appeared in the 
minute book. The secretary writes: “Mr. Hardwick then 
proposed ‘The immortal memory of Shakspere’ in a speech, 
the eloquence of which, although purely extempore, took 
the Club quite by surprise, and convinced them that Mr. 
Hardwick not only thoroughly appreciated, but was also 
thoroughly qualified to speak authoritatively upon the 
subject he had in hand.” 

There! after that I think it time this paper should come 
to an end. It must not be forgotten the thing occurred a 
quarter of a century ago, and had utterly vanished from my 
memory till I read the too-kindly record of it in the hand- 
writing of my very dear and kind friend, the late Mr. David 
Holt, the then secretary. 

Amongst other original work read to the Club by Mr. 
Waugh, I find, were the following songs :—“ Owd Pinder,” 
“God Bless thi Silver Yure,” and “ Marget’s Coming.” I 
remember well his reading of “Owd Pinder,” as at first 
written. It was objected that the cause of the old man’s 
illness (tippling) was not sufficiently apparent to justify his 
spouse’s more emphatic than loving recommendation that 
her “lord and master” should “ get fora’d with his deeing.” 
At the next meeting Mr. Waugh produced an additional 
stanza (the last), which of course met with the Club’s warm 
approval. As then read it now appears in his published 
works. 

Amongst the other visitors or guests recorded by the 
secretary I find the names of Sam Bamford, afterwards an 
honorary member of the Manchester Literary Club, Messrs. 
G. W. Anthony and Selim Rothwell, artists. Mr. S. Roth- 
well likewise, shortly before his painfully-sudden death, had 
joined the Manchester Literary Club. 
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The general work of the Club was of a very similar 
character to that of its successor—the Manchester Literary 
Club. Original and selected papers were read and discussed, 
and pictorial work occasionally exhibited. In point of vocal 
music I rather fancy the diminutive old Club could hold its 
own with its more colossal descendant. I candidly confess 
I remember few pleasanter hours in my life than those spent 
in the Review Club, in Royle’s studio, in Newall’s Buildings, 
both of which, Club and studio, have now joined what Byron 
terms the “past eternity.” In this confession there are 
others living who will heartily join me, I have not the least 
misgiving. 

I have said the Club was never formally dissolved. The 
last recorded meeting was held on March 9, 1861. Some 
slight misunderstanding caused a few of the members to 
retire, the removal or illness of others operated in the same 
direction, and it was only after some time had passed that I 
realized the fact that the much-loved Review Club had 
ceased to exist. 

Mr. Waugh and myself often expressed to each other our 
regret at the discontinuance of the meetings; and on one 
occasion, early in 1862, at the Clarence Hotel Coffee Room, 
to Mr. Joseph Chatwood. This led to a desire either for the 
Club’s resuscitation, or for the founding of a similar society 
with a larger basis of membership. Friends Brierley, Page, 
and Bealey were communicated with, and Mr. Batty, of the 
Cathedral Hotel, having kindly offered the use of the private 
room in which were stowed his literary, numismatic, and 
other curiosities, as a place of meeting, the Manchester 
Literary Club came into being. After some slight ebbs and 
flows in its early career, the tide of prosperity at length set 
in, and the result is, at the present time, what has been justly 
described one of the first provincial societies of its class in 


the kingdom. Although death and other causes have 
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removed many of the members and visitors of the old Review 
Club from amongst us, I am glad yet to know that its suc- 
cessor yet numbers amongst its members, in addition to 
myself, the names of Edwin Waugh, W. Percy, John Angell, 
James Glossop, George Hayes, H. H. Hadfield, and W. 
Morton. 


P.S.—During a six months’ residence in Manchester, in 
1852, I first became acquainted with Mr. Waugh. He intro- 
duced me to what was called the “ Milton Club,” a somewhat 
similar society to the Review Club. It was held at Grimshaw’s 
Coffee House, in a court which connected old Deansgate 
with the print-market, Victoria Street. I remember reading 
some papers there, and, on my return to Preston, a poetic 
address, engrossed, written by Elijah Ridings, was presented 
to me at a farewell supper. This Club soon afterwards 
ceased to meet. Mr. Waugh’s knowledge of this literary 


gathering will be much greater than mine. 
































A STORY ABOUT THE WEST BAY. 


BY JOHN JACKSON. 


’Tis pleasant by the cheerful hearth to hear 
desl pene n Capea and Wek that op oe cal 
Then listen to the perilous tale again. 

HE Backwater, which separates the two ancient 
boroughs of Weymouth and Melcombe Regis, both 

now united as one, and commonly known by the name of 
Weymouth, is a tidal water extending from the haven to 
Radipole, a pretty village about two or three miles off, 
where it receives the pure waters of the Wey, a little river 
which takes its rise from a well in Upwey, another 
charming village—nestling at the foot of the Dorsetshire 
ridge of hills which line the coast—about a mile and a 
half from Radipole. After the meeting of the waters, 
they travel together affected by the flow and ebb of the 
tide, and finally make their exit into the sea at Wey- 
mouth harbour. I want to remember and note here the 
deliciousness of the air, and the peculiar light of the early 
morning, and the troop of swans which are nearly always 
to be found at the back of the houses waiting to be talked 
to and fed. They haunt, nest, and bring up their cygnets 
mainly in an island, but sometimes among the long flags 
or reeds at the upper part of the water, where and 
midway between you may see stragglers alone or in 
pairs, but their main troop is generally to be found where 
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they can enjoy the society of mankind. I have seen 
these swans in pairs or singly, strong on the wing, flying 
across the town, and alight in the glorious bay of Wey- 
mouth, which lies at the front of the promenade, and 
there indulge in feats of navigation, sailing with outstretched 
pinions with all the grace and dignity for which this bird is 
so noted whilst on the water; and it is not an uncommon 
thing for them to wander down to the harbour mouth into 
the open, round the headland called the “ Nothe,” where the 
look-out and barracks are, and so glide away into Portland 
Roads, where they are often to be seen in numbers feeding 
on the seaweed, or dozing with arched neck, sometimes 
turned backward and head under wing, or, perhaps, making 
for the fresh water of some tiny stream which is trying to 
finds its way into the sea through the pebbles or sand in 
some sequestered cove, and there quench their thirst. I 
have seen them do all these things. I am often tempted by 
the fragrance of the morning at the Backwater to feed and 
talk to the swans, with whom I am now on very friendly 
terms, of which you may well be convinced when I tell you 
I have been induced by them to write their little chronicle. 
But to do that I ought to go to their headquarters at the 
famous swannery at Abbotsbury, which is one of the 
remarkable sights on the coast of that west bay about 
which I am trying to write my story, if story it can be 
called, for it is merely fireside story, which means talking by 
the fireside without any aim at effect of such subjects as 
swans, and wreck and wreckers, and acts of heroism, and 
cries of drowning seamen, and the treasures which lie 
buried, it may be, at the bottom or in the mud or sands of 
the shore, or in the unexplored chasms in the cliffs of that 
fatal bay, which everybody hereabouts knows by the dreaded 
name of “ The Deadmen’s Bay.” 


To get together the materials of any story which is worth 
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telling is itself a labour, but it is one which is attended with 
its own reward, for it is surprising how interesting to the 
story teller it is to disinter from their graves—from cast- 
aside volumes and pamphlets of past times, which are truly 
their graves, many things which are precious or eminently 
suggestive ; and to such researches there is no end, for one 
thing leads to another until the evening brings with it the 
close of man’s labours, and then he says I am tired, it is 
enough. But to rescue from oblivion these scattered bones 
and piece them together and clothe them in the shape of a 
story which shall interest others is another and greater 
labour, and if I can but interest others I shall be well 
requited. 

I am going to cross this Backwater this afternoon—this 
Sunday afternoon, and go to the church of Wyke Regis, 
about two and a quarter miles. I shall go early, not only 
to be present at the afternoon service, but that I may have 
time to linger by the way, as a moralizing traveller should, 
and also to look round the churchyard and read some of the 
texts there strewn, which teach the rustic moralist to die. 
My way will be, not over the wooden bridge, but over the 
town bridge, through part of old Weymouth, and by the 
uphill road, for by taking that way I shall see the magnificent 
panorama of sea and land which surrounds Weymouth at 
every point of the compass. The uphill roads of life, though 
toilsome, are not unfrequently accompanied with pleasures 
to which those who travel by easier paths are strangers. How 
often after gaining some vantage point do we turn and look 
backward, or lean upon the gates or gateposts on each side 
of the road, determined to lose nothing by the way, and 
when we reach the top of some hill how keen and rare is the 
enjoyment. There are moments in most men’s lives, when 


Backward we cast our eyes on prospects drear, 
And forwards, though we cannot see, we guess and fear. 
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But these moments are not our best, and with me and I 
think with many others the pleasures of memory as well as 
the pleasures of hope, which abide with us when the mind 
is at its best, go far to compensate us for the griefs and 
calamities which affect and discipline this mort 


al being; and 


if I should live to attain old age, I know already whilst on 
the downhill that it has serenities of its own, when the retro- 
spect of life, though filling the eyes with tears, is yet accom- 
panied by a smile, the deep meaning of which I am not 
going to interpret except to say that it has something to do 
with both the past and the future; and as I take great 
pleasure in both I like books on old age, and I should like 
to be able to say with Tully: 

I have no design to bewail the calamities of life as some men have done; 
neither am I sorry that [ came into life, for I was born to answer some good 
purposes, and those purposes being answered, I can now leave life as if it were 
my inn and not my habitation, for nature designed it no otherwise for us. 


And old age is to life like the last scene of a play, which agreeably satisfies us 
without making us weary. 

Often and often do I turn and look round on my way to 
Wyke. Look at yon long ridge of hills northwards, a 
marked feature of the Dorsetshire coast, and stretching from 
west to east. It seems altogether and is almost bare of 
trees. Yes, but the waters stand in those hills, and if you 
were close to them, at the village of Sutton Poyntz yonder, 
you might see the springs literally gush out of the hill sides, 
and there gathered together in the reservoir which supplies 
Weymouth with water. The valleys with their villages, 
which lie at the foot of the ridge and between it and the 
land whose outline forms the cliffs of Weymouth Bay, go 
far to redeem the coast from the charge of sterility, without 
saying anything of the quiet fields close to the roadside 
with their trees, but into which I do not intend to stray. I 
listen and hear the church bell of Chickerell, reminding me 
I ought some day to pay a visit there, but my eyes still look 
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at the ridge. If it has no trees it has something else, more 
remarkable. You have heard of urn burial and the earth 
mounds, which are the funeral monuments of builders of a 
very remote past. What you see on the very top of the 
ridge, extending for some miles, are burial places, and that 
extraordinary line of mounds consists of barrows or burys, 
memorials of persons and events long forgotten. There is 
no one left to tell of their origin. The page of their history 
has been eaten away from our history books by time, the 
destroyer. But they themselves still survive, and stand up 
as living witnesses of the old times before Dorsetshire was 
visited by the Roman, Saxon, or Dane. Their date is un- 
certain, but for many centuries have they looked down on 
the same picture we are looking at, probably little altered 
except by the touches of men’s hands—the same hills and 
valleys—the same coastline, terminating eastwards at St. 
Alban’s Head—Portland just across, with Wyke Regis be- 
tween, and the interminable sea beyond all; whilst at the 
foot of the hills are traces of British or Roman earthworks, 
where the soldiery have tramped, and perhaps the old Roman 
street or road which leads to Dorchester still crosses the 
ridge in the same place. Leaving the beaten track I once 
crossed the ridge from Upwey to Dorchester, but I can go 
no further now in that direction, but proceed to Wyke. 

The old churchyard of Wyke Regis is at the corner of 
two roads leading down to the village, and with its neigh- 
bour, a modern annex, occupies the highest ground in the 
village. It is surrounded with elms, whose branches I 
noticed a year or two ago still bore marks of the biting 
tooth of the cold wind which attacked them in the early 
spring. The church is massive, grey, and venerable. The 
bells, not a peal, have a strange, weird, and melancholy 
sound, with which I associated the idea of “ life a journey,” 
and remembrances of ships coming, going, and sometimes 
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not returning ; to the touch of vanished hands and voices 
no longer audible. Ienter the yard, and for a few minutes 
stop to read the inscriptions on two stone tablets on the 
exterior of the east end of the church. I shall read one: 


Here rest the village dead, and here too I, 

When yonder dial points the hour, must die. 

Look round : the distant prospect is displayed, 

Like life’s fair landscape marked by light and shade. 
Stranger, in peace pursue thy onward road, 

But ne’er forget thy long and last abode ; 

And ere thy body moulders in the grave 

Repent, and trust in Christ thy soul to save. 


The other in the same tone, with the same gentle and grave 
reminder, also addresses the stranger : 

Flee from thy vices, let thy follies go, 

There’s no repentance in the gulf below. 
I am not long in discovering how fit is the place for these 
reminders. Not alone of the village dead do the grave- 
stones speak, but of the victims of storm and shipwreck. 
Here is one recording 


The melancholy fate which befell the crew and passengers of the Alexander, 
East Indiaman, in the spring of the year 1815. This monument is erected by 
C. Forbes, Esq., M.P., and the owners of the said ship, which, on her voyage 
from Bombay to London, was totally lost in the West Bay, on the 26th March, 
1815, when all the crew and passengers, consisting of more than one hundred 
and forty souls, unhappily perished, with the exception of five Lascars. 

Another, still more remarkable, where the events recorded 
were almost unparalleled in destructiveness both to ships 
and men, is a memorial of the loss of life occasioned by the 
wreck of part of the fleet with troops, under the convoy of 
Admiral Christian, on their voyage to the West Indies, for 
service there under Sir Ralph Abercrombie, but destined to 
perish by the fury of that same West Bay during the great 
storm which swept over the country, and particularly along 
this coast, in November, 1795, the tradition of which is still 
current among the inhabitants, and the narration of which 
may be said to have an historical interest. My inducement 
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to say something about it at the fireside, and make it one of 
the main features of a rambling story, was the perusal, some 
time after I had seen these graveyard stones, of a portion of 
a MS. autobiography of a lady—Miss Elizabeth Ham—at 
the time of the wrecks resident in Weymouth, and who spent 
a considerable portion of the earlier years of her life at that 








town, and at Upwey and Dorchester, in which she mentions 
these terrible shipwrecks, which had then lately occurred, and 
of which some account had been written by Charlotte Smith 
the novelist, as taken from the lips of a lady who was one of 
two survivors of those who perished in the Catharine—one 
of the vessels wrecked—and for whom a subscription had 
been got up in Weymouth. To the contents of the pam- 
phlet written by Charlotte Smith, and other cotemporary 
printed sources to which I have referred, I can add from the 
MS. something which I have not seen in print, and which 
possesses a little romantic interest which deserves to be 
rescued from perishing. As I have permission to use the 
MS., I do so yet without making more use of it than is 
necessary ; but I may say that to me, who am only an occa- 
sional visitor, it possesses great local, as well as general, 
interest and value ; and to the present generation resident 
at Weymouth, Dorchester, and neighbourhood, who take 
any interest in the bringing to life again of a period when 
George III. and his family were regular visitors there, and 
with whom this lady’s family had some acquaintance—her 
mother, in the opinion of the king, being the finest woman 
in Weymouth—or who take any interest in the doings of 
their grandfathers and grandmothers, the publication of 
this MS., which is written by a writer possessing excellent 
qualities of heart and head, could not fail to become a 
valuable addition to the family histories of that time. But 
passing over the MS. for the present, let me read the 
inscription on the stone : 
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To the Memory 
of Captain Ambrose, William Barcroft, Lieutenant Harry Ash, and Mr. Kelly, 
Surgeon, of the 63rd Regiment of Infantry ; 
of Lieutenant Stephen Jenner, of the 6th West India Regiment ; 
Lieutenant Stains, of the 2nd West India Regiment ; 

Lieutenant James Sutherland, of Col. Whyte’s West India Regiment; 
Lieutenant B. Chadwick, of Col. Whyte’s West India Regiment ; 
Cornet Wm. Stukeley Burns, of the 26th Light Dragoons; 

Cornet Benjamin Graydon, of the 3rd West India Regiment; and 
Two hundred and fifteen soldiers and seamen, and nine women, who perished 
by shipwreck on Portland Beach, opposite the villages of Langton, Fleet, 
and Chickerel, on Wednesday, the 18th day of November, 1795. 


A stone has also been erected over the grave of Lieutenant 
Ker with the following inscription : 


Sacred to the Memory 
of Major John Charles Ker, Military Commandant of Hospitals in the 
Leeward Islands; 
And to that of his Son, Lieutenant James Ker, of the 40th Regiment of Foot; 
who both departed this life on the 18th day of November, 1795, 
the first aged 40, and the latter 14 years. 

The fate of both was truly deplorable, and is a melancholy example of the 
uncertainty of human affairs. They were embarked in the Venus Transport, 
and left Portsmouth the 15th of the above-mentioned month, with a fleet full of 
troops destined on an expedition to the West Indies, under the command of 
General Sir Ralph Abercrombie. A storm having arisen on the 17th, which 
lasted till the next day, many of the ships were lost and the Venus wrecked on 
Portland Beach. Major Ker and his son were both unfortunately drowned, 
with the greater part of the officers and crew. 

The Major’s body could not be found, although it is possible that it may 
have been among the many others which were driven ashore and buried in this 
churchyard. His son’s corpse was ascertained, and lies interred under this 
stone, which is raised at the expense of John William Ker, Esq., brother of the 
Major, in commemoration of the affection he bore him. 


There is not a good view from the churchyard seawards. 
It is too much hemmed in by the adjacent houses, but the 
view from the church tower must be magnificent, and we 
have seen quite sufficient during our walk and on later days 
to tell what follows, and, moreover, a few yards in any direc- 
tion will enable us to see all we desire. The Isle of Portland, 
as it is called, is just opposite Wyke Regis, and there are 
about three-quarters of a mile of village—houses, gardens, 
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and fields, sloping down to the shore. There is now direct 
communication with the island by railway and road, which 
run parallel straight across from the bottom of the village 
fields, and nearly all the way across, along a remarkable 
natural bank of pebbles, which commences at Chesilton in 
Portland and stretches straight out towards the mainland, 
but as it nears Wyke it takes a curve and instead of reaching 
that place runs westerly in a parallel line with the mainland 
to Abbotsbury, about seven miles to the west, and even then 
pursues its way to Burton Cliffs, about sixteen miles off, 
where it ends. The peculiarity of this bank or beach, 
which is called the Chesil, and which is of considerable 
altitude and formidable enough to resist and drive back 
the fiercest waves, is that at the Portland end the bank 
is composed of rounded stones, or large shingle, but as 
you proceed westward they gradually diminish in size 
until they become the size of peas, and at the extreme west 
I understand the bank is but a bank of sand. Between the 
bank where it begins to curve at Wyke and all the way to 
Abbotsbury there was and still is a long narrow creek or 
estuary, called the Fleet, which a hundred years ago was 
open at its mouth, which received the tide from Portland 
Roads, just where the railway now crosses it ; but the bank 
then was, as it is now, a perfect isthmus and breakwater, 
completely separating Portland Roads from the West Bay— 
the difference being that, at the time I am writing of, the 
communication between Wyke and Portland, or rather the 
Chesil Bank, was by a ferry across the creek at the bottom 
of Wyke fields, whereas the communication is now by 
the railway embankment. In Hutchins’ Dorsetshire there is 
a map showing where the passage-house stood, and also a 
view of this remarkable bank as it appeared at the village of 
Fleet, which lies between Wyke and Abbotsbury. This 
word Fleet is a Danish word, signifying a water where the 
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tide or float comes up, and at Abbotsbury the Fleet was 
distinguished as the East and West Fleet. It still survives 
in the Danish settlements of Starfleet, Wainfleet, and Sur- 
fleet in Lincolnshire, Benfleet in Essex, and in the Fleet- 
water or tidal ditch on the Thames. Muckfleet is the name 
of a shallow dyke in Norfolk. It was from the vicks or 
creeks of the Scandinavians that the vikings or sea rovers 
took their name. There they harboured with their long 
ships and rowing galleys, and it is not unlikely that from 
this fleet, creek, or vick* Wyke takes its name, only we pro- 
nounce it with the w which the Romans left us. 

Portland is defended by nature all round by bristling cliffs 
and treacherous rocks. As we pass by the railway along 
the mile and a half of the Chesil beach, which, from its 
natural pebble formation, necessarily slopes on both sides, 
we have Portland Roads with the breakwater to the left, and 
the West Bay to the right. In the Roads are stationed one 
or two of Her Majesty’s fleet, to which excursions are made 
in the season; and so it was, as I learn from the MS.,a 
hundred years ago; some ship or ships of the line were 
stationed there then, with the officers of which the family of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ham, who mixed in good society, were more 
or less acquainted, and as the narrative is very minute 
and discriminating, I have been able to form a very fair 
conception of the Weymouth people at that time, and a very 
favourable opinion of the household of the writer. The 
railway terminates with the end of the bank at Chesilton, 
through which by a continual ascent up the main street you 
arrive at the quarries of the celebrated Portland stone; 
and on any of the working days of the week you may 
see the convicts at work there on the heights, and the 
sentry boxes of the warders on guard with fixed bayonets. 


* Vick also means a street or rows of houses, with a way between them. 
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Whilst the convicts are at work you cannot pass through 
the quarries, but in the interval of the dinner hour, when 
they are absent, visitors are allowed to pass, and by taking 
up a convenient position on the other side of the quarries— 
one near the prison church erected by the convicts, or the 
upper room of an inn not far off—you may see the men 
return at the appointed hour to their work, in regimental 
file, under the command and charge of the armed warders, 
and a very impressive sight it is. Some, qualified by good 
conduct and in a distinctive dress, are allowed to sweep the 
roads along which we pass, but still under guard. I passed 
once such a group, and as I looked at their woe-begone 
faces I thought I should like to have said “ Good day,” but 
I knew it was forbidden to speak to them, and I passed on; 
but from that time I could not help remembering oftener 
than I had done before at certain times—“all prisoners and 
captives.” The island slopes towards the west, and ends in 
what is called the Bill of Portland. It is said that when a 
south-westerly wind is blowing, if a ship gets on the wrong 
side of the Bill there is no hope for her. A short bird’s 
flight from the Bill across the bay is Abbotsbury and its 
swannery of sixteen hundred swans. 

Some of the swans are of great age; the king and queen 
have the reputation of being a century old. Their palace is 
a dense spear bed, separate and apart from the rest of the 
swans, whose intrusion into the palatial precincts is looked 
upon with great jealousy, and any unlucky swan finding his 
way there is very soon taught that he is a trespasser and 
punished with the utmost rigour of the law. A few decoy 
ducks, however (for there is a decoy there), are allowed the 
entrée, and so are poets and story-tellers. “Tell me, most 
Royal and graceful birds,” I said, “what is your story, for 
my wish is to make you the praise and delight of my idyll.” 
“We have heard of you from our friends at the Backwater ; 
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your credentials are in order, and you are welcome.” “It is 
not given to every mortal to be so privileged.” “ Pray sit 
down and rest, and we will talk with you.” I felt embarrassed, 
as I could not well sit down in the swan pool, but the swans, 
perceiving the situation, adjourned to a place where I could 
be seated, and I went to them. “ Have you been very long 
here ?” I ventured to ask. I was then very ignorant of what 
I know now. “What do you call long? Are you speaking 
about us as a race or as individuals?” “I was thinking of 
you as a race; it would not be polite for me to ask your 
age.” A courteous and intelligent look from the swans 
informed me I had answered discreetly. “ How long do 
you think we as a race have been here?” “ Probably from 
old George the Third’s time,” I said. Here the swans inter- 
changed looks. “ We see you are marvellously ignorant of 
swans’ chronology. Those who frequent courts generally 
seek promotion, and most court-seekers have no doubt that 
they deserve promotion by merit. You cannot be one of 
those ; conceit always deserves reproach, ignorance not. It 
is curious and gratifying to us that you should be able to 
talk with us. You must have heard of Odin, who could 
well understand the language of swans and ravens, and he 
taught them the language of man, and wrote runes about 
them.* Now tell us where promotion comes from.” “I 
have not much acquaintance with it,’ I said, “but I have 
heard of it ata distance.” “Then it is clear you know where 
it does not come from. Did you ever hear that promotion 
cometh not from the east, nor from the west, nor yet from 
the south; now, where do you suppose it comes-from?” 
“From the dear north,” I said, with a passionate eagerness 
which greatly delighted the swans, “if it comes from any- 
where.” “Exactly so; we come from the north. Now, 





* Laing’s Sea Kings of Norway, vol. i. 222. 
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how will you begin our chronicle?” “This way, I think. 
Now this is a chronicle of the swans at Abbotsbury.” “Say 
this is the chronicle of the swans at Abbotsbury, and write 
as we tell you, and what we tell you is true. 

“On the 18th day of September, in the 32nd year of 
Queen Elizabeth, in a case between the Queen and the 
Lady Joan Young, the wife of Sir John Young, knight, and 
Thomas Saunger, Defendants, on an Inquisition held before 
Sir Matthew Arundel and other Commissioners of the 
Queen, an office was found that from the town (ville) of 
Abbotsbury, in the County of Dorset, unto the sea by the 
Isle of Portland, is a certain estuary (Amglice, a mere or 
fleet) in which the sea flows and ebbs, in which same estuary 
are five hundred swans, of which four hundred and ten are 
white and ninety are cygnets, all of which are in the posses- 
sion of the said Joan Young and Thomas Saunger, and 
each of them is worth half-a-crown, and at the time of 
taking the Inquisition the greater number were not at all 
marked—which office being certified unto the Exchequer, 
a writ was directed to the sheriff of the same county to 
seize all the white swans not marked, in virtue whereof the 
sheriff returned that he had seized four hundred white 
swans, to which afterwards (in Hilary, 34 Elizabeth) the 
Defendants pleaded— 

“ That the aforesaid zstuary or water lies in the parish of 
Abbotsbury and abutted it, and that before the Inquisition 
was taken the Abbot of Abbotsbury was seized of the said 
estuary and the banks and soil thereof, in fee, and at that 
time and time out of mind there was, and had been up to 
that time, a certain volatus (flight) of wild swans, called a 
‘game of swans,’* in the same estuary and the banks and 
soil thereof, nesting, breeding, and haunting; of which 





* The words ‘‘ game of swans” are used in Stat. 22, Ed. IV., c. 6. 
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flight of swans the said Abbot and all his predecessors, 
Abbots of the Monastery for the whole time aforesaid, had 
and enjoyed, and were accustomed to have and enjoy, the 
whole profit and increment ; which swans and cygnets were 
fere nature, and for time immemorial it had not been the 
custom to sign the swans or cygnets with any mark, except 
that the Abbot and his predecessors during all that time, 
of their own free will and pleasure, had used to mark 
annually such of the cygnets as were intended for the 
kitchen and purposes of hospitality by cutting off the pinion 
of one wing to prevent their flying away. And afterwards 
the Abbot surrendered the premises to King Henry VIII, 
who in the 35th year of his reign granted to Giles Strang- 
wayes, Esq., amongst other things, the whole of the King’s 
fishery in the water called the Fleet, with all messuages, 
waters, fishery, and other hereditaments of his in Abbots- 
bury, formerly belonging to the Monastery, and that the 
said Giles died and the premises descended to Giles 
Strangwayes, his cousin and heir, who demised to the 
Defendants the said game of swans, and the Defendants 
prayed that the hands of the Queen might be removed 
from the said game of swans, upon which the Queen’s 
attorney did demur at law. 

“Tt was resolved that all white swans not marked, which 
are swimming in an open or common river, might be seized 
for the Queen’s use by her Prerogative ; for birds which are 
fere nature are either Royal or common property, and so 
aquatic birds are either Royal or common, and as the swan 
is a Royal fowl, all swans whereof the property is not known 
do belong to the Queen by her Prerogative. And so there 
is an ancient officer of the Queen called Magister deductus 
cygnorum, which continues to this day. But it was resolved 
also that a subject might have property in white swans not 
marked in his private waters, and if they escape out of such 
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private waters into an open and common river he may bring 
them back again. But if they have gained their natural 
liberty and are swimming in open and common rivers, the 
King’s officer may seize them, for one white swan without 
such pursuit cannot be known from another, and when the 
property of a swan cannot be known, the swan being a 
Royal fowl doth belong to the King. And it was resolved 
that none can have a swan mark except by the grant of the 
King or his officers authorized thereto, or by prescription ; 
and that under Stat. 22, Edward IV., c. 6, no person except 
the son of the King can have a swan mark or game of swans 
unless he be possessed of a freehold of the yearly value of 
five marks. And it was finally resolved that the plea of 
prescription was insufficient, for the effect of it was to have 
and take all wild swans within the creek. But if the 
Defendants had pleaded that within the creek there had 
existed as aforesaid a'game of wild swans, and then had 
prescribed that the Abbot and his predecessors had used at 
all times time out of mind to have and take some of them 
within the creek, it had been good.* 

“ Now, here is the record of the case, and the rest of it 
you can read at your leisure. Have you anything to say 
about it?” “I admire and wonder at what you have told 
me. Then you were here when the Spanish Armada sailed 
up the Channel, and Weymouth sent out its six ships, and 
the beacons flared on the ridgeway hills. According to the 
pleadings in the case it was admitted that you had been 
here for time immemorial, and the Queen’s attorney was 
one of the greatest lawyers England ever produced, and that 
must have been, according to our law, as far back as Richard 
Plantagenet, Coeur de Lion, that is, before our written laws 
commence. You have had a long reign to have lasted out 








* Coke’s Reports, vii. 
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our Plantagenets, Lancaster, York, Tudor, and Stuart, and 
still live and reign, and likely to live and reign. I marvel 
that no one has drawn attention to the persistency with 
which your race has remained in one spot, with all the habits 
of domestication, notwithstanding you are called—simply 
because your abode is an open creek—wild swans.” “We 
have always been accounted in England as Royal birds, 
though not so in Scotland, and the protection we have for 
ages received from your laws, and the favour shown to us, 
have gone far to domesticate us and make us partial to our 
settled home. The law case did not much affect us, and 
three years afterwards, viz., in the 35th year of Elizabeth’s 
reign, the Manor of Abbotsbury, with the appurtenances, 
including wreck of the sea and exemption from the power 
of the Lord Admiral, in the Manor, and the water, soil, and 
fishery in the East and West Fleet, and the flight or game 
of swans there, were found to be held by Sir John Strang- 
wayes at his death of the Queen.” In 1645 the demesnes of 
the then Sir John Strangways, who was engaged in the 
Civil tumults, were sequestered and his house burnt. Sir 
William Dugdale says that the Register or Chartulary of the 
Abbey was in the possession of this Sir John Strangways, 
but was destroyed by the fire which destroyed his house, 
and he justly laments as a great loss the fate of such a relic, 
valuable alike to the historian and antiquarian. It contained 
the history of the foundation, a table of the donations to it, 
and other monuments of learning. Hutchins says it is plain 
that Mr. Coker, the antiquary, had perused it, and it is to be 
lamented that instead of a legend and a few obscure hints 
he had not transmitted a more regular account of it. Freed 
from legend, the Register may be relied on for these facts, 
that in the very early days of Christianity a church was 
erected here at Abbotsbury ; and that when Canute came to 
the throne he gave Abbotsbury to his house carle or steward, 
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Orc or Orcus, and Thola his wife, who built the Monastery 
and introduced monks there of the Benedictine order ; that 
the Monastery had many franchises and privileges by the 
grant of Canute, Edward the Confessor, William I. and IL., 
and Henry I., and amongst these privileges was included the 
right to wreck of the sea. Nor is it improbable that even at 
the foundation of the Monastery in King Canute’s time, and 
perhaps long before, this game of swans was there under the 
protection of the king or those who held under the king’s 
grant; and they still exist there without mark, the property 
of the Earl of Ilchester, who derived them from the Strang- 
ways family. 

The subject of swan marks is one about which time will 
permit me to say but few words. They are of great 
antiquity. They are mentioned as subjects of the king’s 
grants in the Rot.. Parliament- of 30 Edward III., 16 
Richard II., and 1 Henry IV.; and the Act, 22 Edward 
IV., ch. 6, says how as well the king as other lords, knights, 
esquires, and other noble men of this noble realm of England 
had been greatly stored of marks and games of swans, until 
of late that divers keepers of swans had bought and made 
to them marks and games in the fens and marshes and 
other places, and under colour of the same and of surveying 
and search for swans and cygnets had stolen cygnets and 
put upon them their own mark, by which means the sub- 
stance of the swans be in the hands and possession of 
yeomen and husbandmen. Therefore, &c. 

A swan mark is a sort of elongated shield, on which is a 
device or mark sometimes heraldic. It is a property which 
must have its origin in the king’s grant, or by prescription, 
and this title by prescription is evidence that swan marks 
were in existence before the time of Richard I. A swan 
mark is capable of being assigned, and a title to it must be 
shown by a regular Abstract of Title. I never perused such 
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an abstract, but I have read that such was and is the fact. 
The way of marking swans is by cutting the mark on the 
upper mandible, or neb of the bird. If this abbey had had 
a mark, it would have been a crook—the mark of spiritual 
authority, of which the swan marks of Carhow Priory in 
Norfolk, and Swinestede Abbey, on the Witham, in Lincoln- 
shire, are illustrations, and here it may be noted that the 
crozier or crook of the divine, the shepherd, the swanherd, 
and gooseherd, is emblematic of the care of a flock.* 

In whatever direction I turn my eyes at Wyke Regis, I 
see the place of some tragic story, or something to remind 
me of one not far off. It was in January, 1786, that the 
Halsewell East Indiaman struck on the rocks at a part of 
the shore of the Isle of Purbeck, between Saint Albans 
head and Peveril point, where the cliff rises to a great 
height and almost perpendicular. I think the exact spot is 
not in sight, but beyond Saint Albans; but you can see the 
place as you go by the steamer to Bournemouth. Close to 
where the ship struck was a cavern in the cliff, opposite 
which the ship lay broadside from the evening when she 
struck. All who escaped drowning managed to get into the 
cavern, out of which the only access was by creeping along 
the side to the mouth, and then by a very narrow ledge 
clambering up the cliff. This was accomplished with diffi- 
culty by the cook and quarter-master, and, with the help of 
the quarrymen engaged in the Purbeck quarries, some who 
had succeeded in escaping the sea were rescued by ropes 
let down from the top of an overhanging cliff. Some 
perished. Captain Pierce, with his two daughters, and the 








* For further information on the subject of swan marks, see Archeologia, xvi., 
Kempe’s Loseley MSS.; Blomefield’s Norfolk, ii. 866; iv.; Halsted, History 
of Kent, vol. i. 225; Knight’s English Encyclopedia ; Thompson’s //istory and 
Antiquities of Boston, 676-8; Yarrell’s Birds ; Notes and Queries, first series, 
vol. viii, 62, 256; second series, vol. x. 248, 393; fifth series, vol. v. 268, 376; 
and for description of the swannery see Panton’s Country Sketches. 
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greater number of the crew and passengers, went down in 
the night. The circumstances are most interesting, and are 
contained in the pamphlet I refer to in the note.* 

There was another wreck, which I can hardly avoid men- 
tioning, and it also did not take place in the West Bay, but 
outside Portland. I mean the wreck of the Earl of Aber- 
gavenny, which was lost 5th February, 1805, on the Shambles, 
a shoal of rocks and shingles extending on the south side of 
Portland, about one or two miles from the land.t She 
struck about three in the afternoon. More than one act of 
heroism deserve to be recorded, but I have room for one 
only: “A midshipman was appointed to guard the spirit- 
room to repress the desire of some of the crew to die ina 
state of intoxication. The sailors, devoted enough in other 
respects, pressed upon him. ‘Give us some grog, they 
exclaimed, ‘it will be all one an hour hence.” ‘I know we 
must die,’ replied the officer coolly, ‘ but let us die like men,’ 
and, armed with a brace of pistols, he kept his post while 
the ship was sinking.” The captain was Captain Wordsworth, 
the brother of the poet, whose body was not found till the 
20th March, when it was washed ashore at Weymouth, and 
afterwards buried in Wyke churchyard.} 


*A circumstantial narrative of the loss of the Halsewell East Indiaman, 
Captain Richard Pierce, which was unfortunately wrecked in the Isle of Pur- 
beck, on the coast of Dorsetshire, on the morning of the 6th January, 1786, 
compiled from the communications and under the authorities of Mr. Henry 
Merton and Mr. John Rogers, the two chief officers, who happily escaped the 
dreadful catastrophe.—Sixteenth edition. 3olton: Printed by R. Jackson. 
1796. 

+ The Shambles lightship now warns the mariner of the danger. 


+ An authentic narrative of the loss of the Earl of Abergavenny, East India- 
man, Captain John Wordsworth, off Portland, on the night of the 5th February, 
1805. Drawn from official documents and communications from various respec- 
table survivors. By a gentleman in the East India House. Third Edition. 
Printed at the Minerva Press for Lane, Newman, and Co.; and sold by Asherne, 
Cornhill ; Symonds, Paternoster Row; and Chapple, Pall Mall. 1806. 
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Time fails to let me do more than speak of the Hope, a 
Dutch ship, and one of the richest in freight, lost in the 
West Bay on the 17th April, 1747. In her return from the 
Spanish main with not less than £80,000 in specie, bonds, 
gold dust, and other valuable commodities, the night being 
dark and there being no light from the Portland Lighthouse, 
she ran ashore on the Chesil beach. When she struck a mast 
fell so providentially that all the crew got safe to shore. The 
ship was shattered into three parts: the top deck was thrown 
upon the pebble ridge ; the cabin, where the treasure mostly 
lay, was buried in the sands, and the hull was never found, but 
rolled back into the sea. The people from the neighbouring 
villages flocked to the spot, and then took place a regular 
organized attack by the people on the rescued captain and 
crew, whose resistance they overpowered, and for some days 
the place of wreck was a scene of wholesale plunder, until at 
last the mob was dispersed by three neighbouring justices 
with a body of armed men. Notwithstanding, a considerable 
booty was secured by numbers of poor people, who, rather 
than give it up, fled to different parts of the kingdom. 
Some of the guilty parties were apprehended, and two were 
tried at Dorchester assizes, July 15th, 1749, before Mr. Baron 
Lagg, but acquitted, the jury being disposed to acquit on 
account of the number concerned in the wreckage (Hutchins’ 
Dorsetshire, 1. 297-8). 

Charlotte Smith’s narrative is entitled: “ Narrative of the 
loss of the Catharine, Venus, and Piedmont transports, and 
the Thomas, Golden Grove, and A®Zolus merchant ships, 
near Weymouth, on Wednesday, the 18th of November last 
(1795). Drawn up from information taken on the spot, by 
Charlotte Smith, and published for the benefit of an unfor- 
tunate survivor from one of the wrecks and her infant. 
London: Printed and sold by Sampson Low, Berners Street, 
Soho, and C. Law, Ave Maria Lane, and may be had at 
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Delamotte’s and Wood’s Libraries, Weymouth, 1796,” an 
original copy of which I have got, with a list of the sub- 
scribers, amongst whom are: Col. the Earl of Berkeley, 
Lieut.-Col. Wall, Major Austin, Captains Mair, Ollney, 
Parker, Ready, T. P. Symonds, Surman, Whalley, and 
Walwyn, and Lieutenants Cross, Finncane, Pyrke, Symonds, 
Shrapnell, and Wall, all of the South Gloucester Regiment; 
Mr. Bryer (the benevolent surgeon) and Mr. Abbot, of Fleet 
Farmhouse; Mrs. and the Misses Elizabeth and Barbara 
Barcroft, of Otley, Yorkshire, relatives no doubt of Capt. 
Barcroft ; several of the Jenner family, of Berkeley, Glou- 
cestershire, and some old Weymouth family names. 

That terrible November, true to its character, came in 
with tempests and clouds and storms. High winds blew 
down houses, tore up trees by the roots, levelled chimneys, 
and scattered the tiles from the roofs of the houses in the 
metropolis and the provinces in all directions. The King 
and Queen were at Buckingham Palace, and rose from 
their beds, as did many others, for the storm was of that 
weight and continuance that scarcely any building appeared 
to be safe. This was on the 6th, and the ravages of 
the storm (quoting from the Gentleman’s Magazine) ex- 
tended far inland, as well as to the’eastern, southern, and 
western coasts. Then, having thus spent its rage, it 
crouched back like an angry wild beast, and prepared for 
a second spring on the 17th and 18th, and then in its 
fury heaped up destruction in the West Bay. A Wey- 
mouth correspondent in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1795, 
p. 964, writes : 

After crossing the ferry, which with the sea forms the Isle of Portland, I 
reached the beach to be distressed with the mortifying sight of many dead 
bodies under every description; mutilation of limbs, nakedness, and horror. I 
directed my course from this heart-rending scene to trace the survivors, and in 


this course, among others, chance led me to the house which had received the 
survivors of the Golden Grove. 
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(This ship and the AZolus were stranded on a part of the 
bank near the Passage House, almost in the same spot 
where the Zenobia, a French frigate, went to pieces in 1763.)* 


The mate, whom I found with the others of the crew, told me that the ship in 
five minutes after striking went completely to pieces. Dr. Stevens [of St. 
Kitts] and another passenger [Mr. Burrows] were lost by delaying one minute, 
and one only. Col. Ross, of the 31st, was saved from more activity. An old 
man, one boy, and Col. Ross’s black servant were lost. The survivors had not 
saved more than what covered them. I rode over three or four miles of strand 
covered with the wrecks of five ships, and near two hundred and fifty dead 
bodies of the 63rd, gist, and other regiments of infantry, with part of the 
26th Light Cavalry, and some horse carcases. 


November 26 he writes again : 


The shore from hence to Abbotsbury, about seven miles, is still covered with 
dead bodies and parts of the wrecks hourly thrown up. I yesterday counted 
nine dead bodies thrown upon the beach by one tide, within the space ofa 
quarter of a mile; the violence of the sea had torn every particle of clothing off 
them,t and from bruises and lying in water they made the most shocking 
appearance. Part of the Gloucester Militia, aided by the peasantry, are con- 
stantly employed in burying them. The number of sufferers almost exceeds 
belief—upwards of sixteen hundred bodies having, it is said, been thrown up 
along the beach. An officer of the Gloucester Militia told me he assisted at the 
burial of three hundred. The vessels lost in the West Bay were seven in number, 
and such was the fury of the waves that several of the transports, heavily laden, 
were driven to the summit of the beach, which is a considerable deal higher 
than a common built house. Had the poor wretches continued on board, many 
more would have been saved; but such was their agitation and fright that as soon 
as the vessel struck they leaped overboard and were exhausted before they could 
reach the shore. A soldier of the 63rd tells me that previously to his quitting 
the transport, one of the officers of the regiment who was lame and in bed, and 
conscious of the impossibility of his escaping death, met it with a most dignified 
constancy; he told the soldier that from his strength there was a chance of his 
safety, told him how to husband it best to his advantage, and then gave him his 
purse and watch which he observed were no longer necessary. . . . The 
lady I mentioned to have been so miraculously preserved was wife to Cornet 
Burns, of the 26th. 


The seventh vessel here referred to was the Hannah, 
which went to pieces on the rocks, but the crew and cargo 
were saved. 





* The words in the parentheses are taken from C. Smith’s account. 
+ I think it not improbable that the wreckers were accountable for this. 
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The Piedmont, Venus, and Catharine transports, and the 
Thomas, merchant ship, were driven on the bank four miles 
to the westward, nearly opposite Fleet and Chickerell ; and 
the particulars attending the loss of each, together with the 
narrative of the escape of Mrs. Burns, as received from her, 
appear in Mrs. Smith’s pamphlet. Two hundred and eight 
soldiers and sailors were buried in graves dug on the Fleet 
side of the stony beach beyond the reach of the sea, with a 
pile of stones on each to mark where they lay. The officers 
and some women were buried in Wyke Regis churchyard. 
Miss Ham’s account of Mrs. Burns is as follows :— 


My two younger sisters, when taken from their dame school, were placed as 
day pupils with a Mrs. Burns, whose history was one of the romances of real 
life. She was proceeding with her husband, Cornet Stukeley Burns, to the 
West Indies in Admiral Christian’s unfortunate fleet. I had the history of her 
escape from her own lips. When the vessel struck she was in her berth. Mr. 
Burns rushed into the cabin, and told her to get up instantly. She leaped out, 
and he dragged her to a porthole, and told her to throw herself out. At that 
moment there was a dreadful crash, and she found her nightdress caught by 
some of the wreck. She disengaged herself from her dress, and dropped into 
the waves. The Portland wreckers had a way of rescuing property, and some- 
times life, from the rage of their terrible bay by making a human chain, with 
linked hands, reaching down the steep shingles into the sea. Mrs. Burns 
found herself seized by the man at the end of this chain. At that moment 
some likely prize was seen floating near. She was conscious that they spoke of 
abandoning her in order to secure the booty, and she clung to the man with a 
grasp of desperation. From that moment she lost all consciousness. I learnt 
from another source that when she was laid on the beach, her rescuers thought 
she was dead. A barrel of gunpowder had been burst by the waves just 
where she fell into the water, and she was so entirely covered with it as to be 
taken for a black boy. As there was a possibility that life was not quite 
extinct, she was carried over the pebble beach, and laid in a boat on the other 
side and covered over with seaweed, then rowed across the narrow sea, and 
taken to a farmhouse (Mr. Abbot’s), where a warm bath and a dry bed soon 
restored her to consciousness. The surgeon who attended her, Mr. Bryer, took 
great interest in the poor woman ; and if she told him anything about her own 
family, he kept her secret for her. When she was sufficiently recovered she 
returned to London for her child, who had been left behind—a fine boy about a 


year old. By the exertions of the benevolent doctor a subscription was raised 
for her ; aided bya pamphlet written by Charlotte Smith, the novelist, detailing 
her escape from shipwreck. When the pension was applied for, it was dis- 
covered that another, and as it proved the true Mrs. Burns, had already 
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obtained it. This woman came, too, to claim the subscription, but to this she 
had no right. Whether or not this former marriage was known to the poor 
woman no one, of course, could tell. She was very pretty, and very well con- 
ducted whilst at Weymouth. When my mother was from home, I often asked 
her to drink tea with me. She afterwards married a schoolmaster of the name 
of Rolls. 


For an interesting account of the wreck of the Royal 
Adelaide on the Chesil Beach, see the 7zmes of November 
27th, 28th, and 29th, and December 2nd, 3rd, and 5th, 1872. 

To these memorials of shipwreck I will add another of a 
different kind, but equally interesting, I spoke of sea caves 
and mud and treasure all in a breath. Here is a piece of 
gold from the West Bay—an early French coin, I suppose 
five hundred years old—of pure gold and in remarkable 
preservation, almost as fresh as if it had just come from the 
mint, with this remarkable feature, that it is turned up at 
the edge as it might be by pebbles. I had been told, I 
think in Portland, before I saw the following note, that 
when the wind is in a certain direction the mud of the 
beach is laid bare, and then the Portlanders go in search of 
wreck. Charlotte Smith, quoting from the great map of 
Dorsetshire, published by Isaac Taylor in 1765, says :— 

Underneath the pebbles is a firm black clay, which appears when a south- 
east wind blows; the beach is then swept from one end to the other of the 
stones, and remains only of clay till such time as a south-west wind blows, 
when the sea throws them up. 

I ascribe the preservation of the coin to the mud and 
the upturned edge to the pebbles.* I can tell nothing of the 
ill-fated bark whence it came. Let it tell its own story. 

On the obverse, a full-length figure of the king crowned, 
standing under a Gothic porch semé de fleurs de lys, in his 
right hand a sword, in his left a sceptre with a hand in the 
attitude of benediction. Inscription, “Karolus Di. Gr. 
Francoru. Rex.” 








* A friend to whose opinion I defer says the edge is as it came from the 
mint. 
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On the reverse, a cross with a regal crown and fleurs de 
lys alternately between the limbs. Inscription, “X.P.C. regnat 
X.P.C. imperat X.P.C. vincit.” I have some notes upon this 
coin. I think it is a Royal d’or of Charles IV. or le Bel, 
who succeeded his brother, Philippe le Long, in January, 
1321. The sword is the emblem of the king’s temporal 
power ; the sceptre, with the hand in the attitude of bene- 
diction, indicates the divine prerogative of healing diseases. 
This attitude is said to have appeared first in a coin of 
Charles le Bel, and was imitated by our Edward III. 

The inscription on the reverse consists of the battle words 
of the Christian army in the first Crusade, under Philip I. of 
France, when they fought against the Saracens in 1105, at 
Rama, and were likewise adopted by our Edward III. 

There is no date on the coin, and it may be one of a later 
Charles. 

My last memorial—a frontispiece picture of a man reclin- ‘ 
ing on a rock, besides the still waters of another bay. 
Underneath, two lines of Roscommon, which I have long 
been accustomed to repeat with a variation, because I could 
not for years remember the author : 


Here, in the solitude of this calm bay, 
I look upon the world’s tempestuous sea, 


and with them I end my fireside story. 
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ALLINGHAM’S “DAY AND NIGHT 
SONGS.” 


BY W. R. CREDLAND. 


|* 1854 Mr. William Allingham published his second 

attempt to make himself heard in the literary world 
as a poet, in the shape of a small volume of verse, entitled 
Day and Night Songs, and priced at sixpence. This 
slender offspring of his mind made no sensation, and was 
speedily forgotten. But at least one copy fell upon good 
ground. Mr. J. D. Watson, the well-known artist, rescued 
it from the dishonour of the “all-this-lot-sixpence” heap 
of an old bookseller’s shop. He read the poems, was 
charmed with them, and set to work to embody the fancies 
which some of them gave birth to in his mind. With pencil 
first, then pen and ink, he enriched several of the margins 
of the poems with sketches and drawings. The volume, thus 
rendered unique, was afterwards presented by him to Mr. 
Henry Boddington, jun. There are eight finished drawings, 
one half finished, and six in pencil outline, which have been 
carried no further. From the beauty of the work that has 
been finished, it is easy to see how much has been lost by 
the non-completion of the tentative efforts. After looking 
at the charming illustrations to the “ Fisherman,” and the 
dainty, airy designs which surround the “ Fairies” and the 
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“Cupids,” one cannot help keenly regretting that the head- 
piece to the “ Venus of the Needle,” and the tailpiece to the 
“ Cupids,” are destined to remain in tantalizing indistinct- 
ness. Mr. Watson says of the volume and of his own work 
therein : 


I send also by this post a record of bygone times—a copy of Allingham’s 
Foems, which fell dead on the market. I bought this copy for twopence, at a 
bookstall in London (clearing off, as usual with the publishers), and being very 
fond of his poems I commenced to adorn the book. The drawings were done 
at Coniston, in the Lake district, in December, 1858. 


Though the Day and Night Songs when first issued did 
not attract more attention than is usually accorded to the 
thin, small volume of verse with which every genius starts 
upon his literary career, yet this copy shows that Mr. 
Watson possessed a nicer discrimination in regard to poetry 
than did the general public. He admired from the first a 
writer who has since amply surpassed whatever promise of 
excelling was apparent in his first poetry. The promise 
given in those early productions was that Mr. Allingham 
would sooner or later exhibit considerable lyrical power. 
There is nothing quite so good amongst his first efforts as the 
songs “ Evey,” the “Venus of the Needle,” or the “ Fairies ;” 
and, although Mr. Allingham has in his riper years essayed 
much higher flights than these, and with a success which has 
proved that he is gifted with some portion of the sacred 
fire, yet its possession is still the most apparent in his 
lyrical efforts. He has published several works since 1854, 
and each succeeding volume has proved that he is not a 
great singer; but he takes a high place amongst our minor 
poets, and so long as the lyric has power to please our ears, 
so long will some of these sweet songs of his live in our 
hearts. 

William Allingham was born at Ballyshannon, in the north- 
west of Ireland, about the year 1828. His family, originally 
English, had been settled there for many generations, and 
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several of his poems are evidently inspired by its scenery. 
After contributing to the Atheneum, Household Words, and 
other periodicals, his first volume, entitled simply Poems, 
was published in 1850. 

In 1854 appeared the Day and Night Songs, which was 
reissued in the following year, with illustrations by D. G. 
Rossetti, Millais, and Hughes. Other editions of this 
volume appeared in 1860 and 1884. 

In 1855 the Music Master was reprinted from the 1850 
volume of Poems. 

In 1860 he published, under the pseudonym of “ Giraldus,” 
a collection of the choicest lyrics and short poems in the 
English language. The collection is entitled Nightingale 
Valley, and contains half a dozen original pieces of his own. 
It forms a delightful volume. The selections have been 
made with much taste and appreciation, and show as clearly 
as possible the special bent of his own genius. Four years 
later his magnum opus appeared. Laurence Bloomfield in 
Ireland is a poem of nearly five thousand lines. Many 
appreciative notices of the book appeared in the reviews at 
the time, and it had the honour of being quoted from by 
Mr. Gladstone in the House of Commons, when he wanted 
an excuse for maintaining the duty on whisky. 

In 1864 Allingham was placed on the Civil List in recogni- 
tion of his merits as a poet. The following year saw the 
publication of his Ballad Book, a selection of British ballads, 
which he edited for Macmillan’s Golden Treasury Series. 
This volume has a well-written introductory notice on 
English ballad literature, and the selection is one of the 
best that has yet issued from the press. Also in this year, 
1865, he published another book of verse, entitled Fzfty 
Modern Poems, some of which have been set to music. 

In 1873 his Rambles of Patricius Walker was published 
anonymously. This is Allingham’s only prose work, and 
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consists of sketches reprinted from Fraser. They are, as the 
title implies, descriptive, and deal with the New Forest, 
Ballyshannon, Torquay, Salisbury, and other places. 

In 1874 Mr. Allingham succeeded Froude in the editorship 
of Fraser's Magazine, and about the same time he married 
Helen Paterson, a lady twenty years younger than himself, 
and who has since earned for herself considerable distinction 
as a water-colour artist. 

In 1877 Allingham published a volume entitled Songs, 
Poems, and Ballads, which contained revised versions of many 
former pieces, with the addition of others issued for the first 
time. Since then nothing of his seems to have appeared 
till 1882, when he issued two small 12mo volumes, both 
of them printed at Manchester, one containing a play, in 
two acts, entitled Ashby Manor, which had been written 
several years previous to publication, and the other entitled 
Evil May-Day, being a further collection of miscellaneous 
verse. 

In the following year, 1883, Miss Gertrude Thomson, the 
artist, selected his “ Fairies” for illustration as a Christmas 
book. Her drawings are very beautiful, but the inherent 
defects of reproducing such work in colour have robbed them 
of much of their delicate charm. 

Finally, in 1884 Mr. Allingham published simultaneously 
a new edition of his Day and Night Songs and a volume to 
which he has given this somewhat mysterious title: Black- 
berries Picked off Many Bushes by D. Pollex and others, Put 
in a Basket by W. Allingham. These blackberries are for 
the most part short and not always epigrammatic utterances 
on the great problems of life, and some of the little ones 
also. 
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Fawcett (John, Senr.), ‘‘ Assurance,” 44. 

Fawcett (John, Senr.), “‘ Retirement,” 41. 

Fawcett (John, Senr.), ‘‘The Birthday 
Prayer,” 42. 

Folk-Speech of the Lancashire Border, The : 
An Obscure Lancashire Author, by 
Abraham Stansfield, 149. 

Functions of a Literary Club, The, by George 
Milner, 297. 


Genius of Coleridge, The, by C. E. Tyrer, 201. 

Gilbert (W. S.), List of Plays by, 67. 

Gilbert (W. S.), Playwright and Humorist, by 
E. B. Hindle, 55. 

Gooden (James), Concord and its Worthies, 
301. 


Hardwick (Charles), The Review Club, a Pre- 
cursor of the Manchester Literary Club, 
344 

Hindle (E. B.), Henri-Frédéric Amiel, 179. 

Hindle (E. B.), W. S. Gilbert, Playwright and 
Humorist, 55. 


Ireland (Alexander), Speech at Christmas 
Symposium, 92. 

Italian Note-Book, Extracts from an, by Rev. 
W. A. O’Conor, 265. 


Jackson (John), A Story about the West Bay, 
354+ 


Kay (Thomas), A Venetian Sketch, 240. 
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Kings, Peter Pindar and the Best of, by J. G. 
Mandley, 124. 


Lancashire Border, Folk-Speech of the: An 
Obscure Lancashire Author, by Abraham 
Stansfield, 149. 

Lancashire Song: Come to your Porritch, by 
Edwin Waugh, 53. 

Langton (R.), Reid's “ Life of Sydney Smith,” 

Letherbrow (John Henry), A Manchester 
Artist, by Thomas Letherbrow, 1o1. 

Letherbrow (Thomas), A Manchester Artist: 
John Henry Letherbrow, ror. 

Life and Work of John Fawcett, by John Ban- 
nister, 33. 

Literary Club, The Functions of a, by George 
Milner, 297. 


Manchester Artist, A: John Henry Lether- 
brow, by Thomas Letherbrow, ror. 

Manchester Literary Club, A Precursor of, 
344. 


Mandley (J. G.), Peter Pindar and the Best of 


Kings, 124. 

Milner (George), The Functions of a Literary 
Club, 297. 

Mortimer (John), Stories “‘ Left Half Told,” 1, 


Narddalen, by C. E. Tyrer, 336. 
Note-Book, Extracts from an Italian, by Rev. 
W. A. O'Conor, 26s. 


O’Conor (Rev, W. A.), Extracts from an Italian 
Note-Book, 265. 


Pindar (Peter) and the Best of Kings, by J. G. 
Mandley, 124. 

Plays by W. S. Gilbert, List of, 67. 

Porritch, Come to your, by Edwin Waugh, 

Portrait, A, by Abraham Stansfield, 243. 

Precursor of the Manchester Literary Club, A, 
by Charles Hardwick, 344. 

Prefaces, Some Notes on, by C, T. Tallent- 
Bateman, 288. 
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wick, 344. 
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Robinson, 244. 

Robinson (William), An Artist's Trip to the 
Riviera, 244. 

Rowley (Councillor), Letter to, from J. H. 
Letherbrow, 107. 


Sannox Shore (Arran), by C. E. Tyrer, 148. 
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Trip to the Riviera, An Artist’s, by William 
Robinson, 244. 

Tyrer (C. E.), Allingham’s ‘‘ Day and Night 
Songs,” 45- 

Tyrer (C. E.), Nzrédalen, 336. 

Tyrer (C. E.), Sannox Shore (Arran), 148. 

Tyrer (C. E.), The Genius of Coleridge, 201. 


Venetian Sketch, A, by Thomas Kay, 240. 


Waugh (Edwin), A Lancashire Song: Come 
to your Porritch, 53. 

West Bay, A Story about the, by John Jack- 
son, 354- 

Wilkinson (Thomas Read), Letter from, 87. 

Work of the Spenser Society, The, by W. R. 
Credland, 117. 
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MANCHESTER LITERARY CLUB. 


FounpDep 1862. 








« 
Tue objects of the MANCHESTER LiTERARY CLUB are :— 


1. To encourage the pursuit of Literature and Art; to promote research in the several depart- 
ments of intellectual work; and to further the interests of Authors and Artists in 
Lancashire. 


2. To publish from time to time works illustrating or elucidating the art, literature, and history 

of the County. 

3. To provide a place of meeting where persons interested in the furtherance of these objects 

can associate together. 
The methods by which these objects are sought to be attained are :— 

1. The holding of weekly meetings, from October to April, for social intercourse, and for the 

hearing and discussion of papers relating to the various sections of Literature and Art. 

2. The publication of such papers, at length or abridged ; and of other works undertaken at the 

instance of the Club. 

Membership of the Club is limited to authors, journalists, men of letters, painters, sculptors, 
architects, engravers, musical composers, members of the learned professions, university graduates, 
librarians, and generally persons engaged or specially interested in literary or artistic pursuits. 

GEORGE EVANS, Hon. Secretary, 
Mauldeth Road West, Fallowfield. 


The following, amongst other subjects, will be brought before the Meetings, which are held at 
the Grand Hotel, Aytoun Street, Manchester :— 


1885. 
Oct. 5.—-OPENING CONVERSAZIONE, Exhibition of Pictures and Sketches by Artist Mem- 
bers of the Club. Music and Readings. 
Oct. 12,—Mr. Tuomas Kay :—“‘ A Naturalist’s Sabbath.” (Short Communication.) 
Mr. Ricnarp Hooke :—‘‘ Etiquette ; or, the Modern Chesterfield.” A Burlesque. With 
Autobiography of the Author. (Paper.) 
Oct. 19.—Mr. ABRAHAM STANSFIELD :—‘‘ A Summer Call to the Mountains.” (Original Poem.) 
Rev. W. A. O’Conor :—“ Further Recollections of Italian Cities.” (Paper.) 
Oct. 26.—Mr. Ricnarp Hooxe :—“‘ On a Pleasure Excursion.” (Short Communication.) 
Short Papers on Methods of Literary Work.—Suggested Subjects: Indexing—Common- 
place Books—Preparation of Manuscript—Arrangement of Pamphlets—Times and 
Seasons of Authorship, Titles of subjects to be sent to the Secretary not later than 
October 24. 


Nov. 2.—Mr. Ben Briervey :—‘‘ Sketches of Yankeeland.” With Musical Illustrations. On this 
night each member can introduce two ladies. No intimation will be made by circular, 
as in the case of soirées, 

Nov. 9.—REVIEW NIGHT. Names of Books to be sent to the Secretary not later than Nov. 5. 
Time of each paper not to exceed ten minutes. 


. 16,—Mr. Georce Evans :—‘‘On a Singular Poem.” (Short Communication.) 
Mr. WALTER TomLinson :—“‘ A Bunch of Street Ballads.” (Paper.) 
. 23.—Mr. T. HericGuway:—“ Alphonse Daudet.” (Short Communication. ) 
Mr. Rospert Lancton:- ‘‘The Cheeryble Brothers and their Connection with Lanca- 
shire.” (Paper.) 
. 30.—Mr. Wittiam CoTrre._t:—‘‘ A Peep at an old Hebrew University.” (Short Commu- 
nication.) 
Mr. Henry THorRNBER :—‘‘ Thomas Rowlandson and his Works.” (Paper.) A large 
collection of Rowlandson’s works will be exhibited. 
7.—Mr. C. E. Tyrer :—‘‘ A Sunday in Norway.” (Short Communication.) 
Mr. ABRAHAM STANSFIELD :—‘‘ What Burns owes to Fergusson.” (Paper.) 
¢. 14.—Mr. Wittiam HinpsHaw :—“ On Artesian Wells in Salford.” 
Mr. E. B. Hinpte :—“ International Copyright.” (Paper.) 
Dec. 21.—CHRISTMAS SUPPER. 


The Minutes will be read at Seven o'clock, From Seven to Eight o'clock will be occupied by the 
reception of Short Communications and Notes, and by General Conversation. At Eight o'clock 
prompt the Paper or other business of the evening, as set down in the Syllabus, will be proceeded with. 

Each Member may introduce a friend to the Meetings, whose name should be communicated to 
the President or Honorary Secretary, and entered in the Visitors’ Book. 

Notz.—On Sunday, November 1, the Rev. W. A. O’Conor will preach a Sermon to the Member 
of the Club, at his Church, St. Simon and St. Jude’s, Granby Row. Morning Service at 10-30, 
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Publications 


OF THE 


Manchester Literary Club. 





PAPERS. Vol. I. Session 1874-5 
Faget boards. Price 4s. . & Rs 
Very much above the average of st am prod ictions. Ma any of he papers possess a permanent 


value. None of them is without intere ‘ . Wecan strongly recommend the volume.—West- 
minster Review, Oct., 1875. 


= T ane - 
PAPERS. Vol. II. Session 1875-6. 

Price,.cloth, Ge.; paper covets, 5S: .<: 0s se nse 00d to eee BOIG, 

A volume of varied interest.—Aritish Archi July 7. 1876. 
It really would be a task to find another ve a ne > th at tells so much, so happily, that is purchase- 
able for six shillings.—Manchester Critic, August 4, 1876 
A very interesting and instructive volume.—/’res/o7 
The collection contains several good papers, nota 


Manchester, and on Pepys’ system of shorthand 


PAPERS. Vol. III. Session 1876-7 
Price, cloth, 7s, 6d. iad. aids. “hier pedi Gas”. nace nee. ge ee 


PAPERS. Vol. IV. Session 1877-8. 
With Illustrations from original drawings, by R. G. Somerset, William 
Meredith, Christopher Blacklock, Walter Tomlinson, and Elias Bancroft ; 


portrait of Butterworth, the mathematician; and two views of Clayton 
Old Hall. 


Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. ssdy-<iediniisialian “eatin tae ioleacdiade” cain ae 


PAPERS. Vol. V. Session 1878-9. 
With Illustrations by Joseph Knight, George Hayes, Ward Heys, John 
Houghton Hague, J. H. E. Partington, J. H. Davies, Christopher Black- 
lock, Walter Tomlinson, Albert Nicholson, F. A. Winkfield, and George 
Evans ; an etching of Halton Castlé, and portrait of Richard Roberts, the 
inventor, 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. Pe Cie tare a 


PAPERS. Vol. VI. Session 1879-80. 
With Illustrations by William Hull, William Walker, W. H. J. Boot, 
Robt. Langton, and George Evans. ; 
Price, cloth, 7 7s. 6d. vial ace “See” “Ven kee Chee gece age 


PAPERS. Vol. VII. Session 1880-1. 
With Illustrations by J. H. E. Partington, Ward Heys, J. Renshaw, C. 


Blacklock, W. Robinson, and A. Nicholson. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. : i Oe ee 


PAPERS. Vol. VIII. Session 1881-2. 


With Illustrations by George Sheffield, E. M. Bancroft, Harding, R. Lang- 
ton, Walter Tomlinson, and Charles Potter. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d. edie Gustine: seeds -Jelidtscn Satins | icedhcn coun «heen He 


PAPERS. Vol. IX. Session 1882-3 
With Illustrations YS Ward — and W falter Tomlinson. 
Price, cloth, 7s. 6d...... ee dns: | <end A 





ronicle, Septe mber 30, 1876. 
y tho se on the circulation of periodicals in 
, April, 1877. 
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PAPERS. Vol. X. _ Session 1883-4. 


With Illustrations by Walter Tomlinson, George Sheffield, F. J. Shields, 


and R. Bagot. 

Price, cloth, 7s, 6d. 
**Father Christmas.” CONTENTS : 
A Pilgrimage to Olney and Weston Underwood... 
Dr, Johnson as Talker se a ee. June 
Swiss Notes .. . nia Sete 
James Leach, the Lanteahies Cc omposer sak, ae 
The Hopeless Problem of il sics 
A Christmas Symposium a 
The Dying Heroes ... ae 
Fac-simile of Chalk Drawing. 
Emerson as a Poet . 
An Estimate of the Cc ‘haracter of Richard Ill. 
Rambles in the West oe (with a Glance at 

the Flora) .. “ae 

Stop wi’ thi Mother.. 
Art in Lancashire od 
Procter’s *‘ Barber’s Shop ” 
The Shepherd (der Schafer) ; 
From Dublin to the Giant’s C causeway 
Design for a Golden Wedding. 
Love and Time. (For a pic ture by F. J. a ) 
Miss Fothergill’s ‘* Healey” ... 
Greek Art in Miniature ... 
Force of Character . —— can: uate 
On Fritz Reuter’s Story of the ‘ ‘Gans handel” 
George Outram and a Disputed E m 
The Hopeless Problem of Metap huis 
P. B. Marston’s ** Wind-V avs 5 
The Story of the White Doe of Rylstone 
Ever the Same.. 
Barnaby and his Raven, 
“Phiz” .. anne 
A Difficult Lanc ashire P ‘lace- N ame “ 
Byron’s Influence on E uropes an Literature ... 
The Literature of the English Lake District 
Sonnet 





1884. 


Sir James A. Picton, F.S.A. 
Foe ae ay: 

Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 
Themes Newbigging. 
Henry H. Howorth, ¥.S. A. 
George Milner. 

Abraham Stansfield. 


E. Tyrer, B.A. 
Alfred Owen Legge. 


Abraham Stansfield. 
Joseph Ramsbottom. 
William E. A. Axon. 
B. A. Redfern. 
Abraham Stansfield. 


Ernest F. Letts, M.A. 


George Milner. 

John Mortimer. 

Charles Rowley, jun. 

Rev. W. A. O’Conor, B.A. 
William E. A. Axon. 

John Jackson. 

Henry H. Howorth, F.S.A. 
c. 2 Tyrer, B.A, 

John Mortimer. 

William E. A, Axon. 


Richard Bagot. 
Abraham Stansfield. 
William E. A. Axon. 
Albert Nicholson. 

C, E. Tyrer, B.A. 


1 Science on n the Moral 
of the Masses 


On the Influence of P shysi sica 
Progress and the Art aon 
of Society ..., «+ 

Omar Khayyam per age 

Manchester Bibliography for 1883 oo 

The Ancoats Skylark ... see see ee 


John Angell. 

George Milner. 

Charles William Sutton. 
William E, A. Axon. 


Each series of papers which is issued by the me mbers of the Manchester Literary Club shows an 
improvement on its predecessor, and the latest volume marks a grea stride than any of its fore. 





runners. There are many other essays in this collection to which we have not been able to 
refer, but there is not one that will not repay perusal.—Academy 
e volume is very readable, but no one of the papers is particularly striking. —A theneum. 


The present volume compares favourably with its predecessors in outward appearance. It is in 

laser type and a more substantial binding, and is generally a handsomer book.—Manchester City 
Tews. 

As an intellectual centre Manchester has always been distinguished ; its local bibliography is ot 
surprising range and extent, and mt uch of what is best and brightest in its insight, its criticisms, and 
its speculation find an utterance in the papers read and the discussions held at the meetings of its 
Literary Club.—Sfectator. 

~ Treo . r ~ 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE 


MANCHESTER LITERARY 


CLUB. Session 1873-4. (Out of print.) 1. see eee ene vee 1874, 
THE DIALECT AND ARCHAISMS OF LANCASHIRE. 
By J. H. NODAL, (Out of print.) ... oe ses coe cee nee nee 1893 
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BOOK RARITIES of the MANCHESTER FREE LIBRARY. 
- Wo. E. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Reprinted from Vol. I. of the Club 
apers, 


a en rer ies ee eg eee 
GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. By 


J. H. Nopat and Georce MILNER. With Etymological Notes and 
Illustrative Passages from Anglo-Saxon and Mid lle E nglish Authors and 
from writers in the Dialect. Part I, containing words from A to E. 
Price 3s, 6d., large paper 7s. Oe oe ee a ae ee 1875. 
A very important and valuable work. . .°. A most important contribution to philological 
literature. —Scotsman, March 31, 1876. 


Not merely a collec of words, but illustrations of them placed in chror zical order, ranging 
rom Old English down to the present day The work thus becomes not merely a scientific history 
of the Eng glis h L anguage, but throws the greatest light upon many passages of our older authors.— 
Westminster Review, April, 1876. 

It is carefully executed, and may take its —« beside the well-known glossaries of Atkinson, 
Forby, Miss Baker, Barnes, and the rest . The most valuable part lies in the illustrations 
from books written in the dialect and from col loquial usage.—Academy, July 1, 1876. 


A GLOSSARY OF THE LANCASHIRE DIALECT. Part 2. 
F to Z. 
Price 6s., large paper copies 10s, 6d. 
PREFATORY NOTE. 

The First Part of this Glossary was published in 1875. The Authors 
regret the delay in the issue of the present section, which, however, has 
fcr various reasons been unavoidable. 

The Third and concluding Part will contain introductory chapters on 
the Literature, Grammar, and Pronunciation of the Dialect. There will 


also be an Appendix of omitted words, towards which contributions will be 
welcome. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE. 
The publications of the two Coynties during 1876. 

a ee oe er ae ee ae 

important record. Nothing so suggestive and so really useful to the general book-trade as 


graphy of Lancashire and Cheshire has hitherto been published in the provinces,—7he 
Bookseller, for September, 1877. 


LANCASHIRE AUTHORS. A List, with Brief Biographical 
and Bibliographical Notes. Edited by CHARLES WILLIAM SuTTON. 
ee eee er ee ee 
The rigid accuracy whi ich has been empted will be very serviceable. We congratulate Mr. 
Sutton on the successful issue of his enterprise.—//anchester Guardian. 


This excellent m ey It will save the librarian and the student an incalculable amount of 
research among out-of-the-way and little kno r horitie Ss and documents, to say nothing of the 
fresh information, chiefly about living write s here published for the first time. We con- 
gratulate Mr. Sutton and his colleagues of ‘the Ma anc + Feri Literary Club upon the successful and 
thoroughly-satisfactory accomplishment of an arduous undertaking. —Manchester City News. 


JOHN RUSKIN: A Bibliographical Biography. By W. E. A 
Axon. Second Edition. 
Price 6d. ... ee, ae , , ode “eel. ekos TA 


Publishers to the Manchester Literary Club: 


ABEL HEYWOOD & SON, OipHAM SrrREetT, MANCHESTER ; 
AND BOOKSELLERS’ Row, LONDON. 
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FOUR SIXPE 


NY MAG 


ZINES. 





The Family Magazine 
of Instruction and 
Recreation. 


SsIxPENCE 
THE MOWT aL TS. 


LEISURE 
HOUR. 


**We know no magazine of the kind that is 
generally better edited than the LEISURE 
HOUR, and in this volume there is the usual 
diversity of well-written articles to suit a variety 
of tastes, while few are dull, and none are of 
excessive length.”—7he 7imes. 

“Tt is full of interest as wull as instruction.” 
The Academy. 

‘“*The LEISURE HOUR has made for itself 
a reputation which is eminen tly we ll “4 served, 
and as a magazine in which wholesome reading 
is to be found, there are few = lications of the 
day to surpass it.”— 7he Scotsman. 





“NEW 
_ SERIES. 





‘The Family Magazine 
for 
Sabbath Reading. 


Six PENCE 
THE MONTHLY. 


SUNDAY 


AT 


HOME. 


“We heartily congratulate Editor of the 
SU —* ‘N1 HOME « is success in deal- 
ing with a very difficult problem. There 
great deal of warmth and brig! 
magazine, and tthereisa 





ONE PENNY 
WEEKLY. 





ess about 
le and d 


Te alenty 
SU NDAY ‘AT HOME, aia Sear g£00¢ 


trations.”—Saturday Review. 





The Magazine which 
every Boy should read. 


THE 
BOY'S 
OWN 


PAPER. 


“The Boy must be of a very 
mit hehe & s not find 
taste in the very varie es 
OWN PAPER.”—, f 

aed adtics say chat j itis as 
our own boys as ever.”— The Echo 


“The high tone 


WEEKLY ONE 


MONTHLY 
SIXPENCE. 





somethin 


popular with 


and character of the early is 
have all along been well maintained, and the pr 
tical usefulness of the co rtainly 1c 
diminished.” — Mledical Times and Gazette. 


ee OeeEOOOee 


LONDON: 





The Magazine for 
Young Ladies. 


THE 


GIRL'S 
OWN 





WEEKLY ONE 
PENNY. 


MONTHLY 
SIXPENCE. 





to correspondent are a 

of this magazine, which in 
ms to stuc y very caref ie 
young lady reader — Dail 


answers 
feature 
thy way sec 





e tastes of 


hing, music, and 
all the accomplish ts; e such healthful 
ecreations as rid <ating, and gymnastics 


by any means neglected.” —7tmes. 


—_—~—eroweres=sE0sS=<~e eee 
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ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 


is the best and safest preserver and beautifier of the 
hair, as it contains no lead, mineral, or spirituous 
ingredients. It can now also be had in a golden colour 
for fair-haired children and people. 


Sizes, 3/6, 7/-, 10/6 (Family Bottles equal 
to Four Small), and 21/.-. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 


is the best, purest, and most fragrant preparation for the teeth. Health depends in 
a great measure upon the soundness of the teeth and their freedom from decay, and 
all dentists allow that neither washes nor pastes can possibly be as efficacious for 
polishing the teeth and keeping them sound and white as a pure and non-gritty tooth 
powder; such ROWLAND’S ODONTO has always proved itself to be. 2/9 per box. 











Ask for ROWLAND’S ARTICLES, and avoid Spurious and 
Worthless Imitations. 


@@ Can be sent by post by A. ROWLAND & SONS, 20, HATTON GARDEN, 
LONDON, on receipt of 3d. above these prices. 


IS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE 


(We have never used any other form 
of this medicine than Collis 





R. J. 


THE GREAT 
SPECIFIO 
FOR 
CHOLERA, 
IARRHGA, DYSENTERY.) 
GENERAL BOARD of MRALTE 
mdon, REPORT that it ACTS as 
rEtBBON dose generally salicie ty 
GIBBO Arm edical Staff, Cal~ the Pharm Society of Great Britain, he 
ws states: ee Oe ee (PLETE, ff the Viceroy’s Chemists. 
BF COLLIS. BROWNE'S From Symzs & OCo., Piargsotcal [) COLLIS BROV 
SHE fate heey Mulical Staff) Chemists, Simla.’ J. CHLORODYNE is the TRUS 
DISCOVERED a REMEDY to de ote To J. T. DAVENPORT, London. ALLIATIVE in 
whieh he coined the word CHI, OHO. DEAR Stz,—We congratulate RURALGIA, GOUT, CAN 
ie. Browne is the SOLE IN. ho weleepeend pepatetien Sis. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, 
PINTO and, as the composition of R. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
CHLORODYNE is a me 
P. of 


GNV IVNIOLUO 


a 

public, as we are of o; 

substitution of any other than Collis 

Browne’sis a deliberate breach of faith 

on the part of the chemist to prescriber 

ond patient alike.—We are. Sir, faith- 
SYMES & CO., Members 


OUGHS, 





ou u 
int iy 


itself all over the East. As a —#~ 
bay re = A Te of general utility, we much question 


atimination), am and since the for- we 
has neverbeen published, it is evi- 
dent that any statement to the effect 
that a compound is identical with Dr.) 
a ig m7 on ts must be false. | 
This Caution , a3 Many) 
deceive p ] by fa false re 
presentations. 
BR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 
YNE.— Vice Chan- 
Sir W. PAGE WwooD stated 
pier in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS 
;RO E was UNDOUBTEDLYthe, 
R of CHLORODYNE,that, 
the whole story of the defendant 
man was deliberately untrue, and he 
been sworn to.—, 
13th, 1864. | 








whether a better is imported, and 
shall glad _ hong rs t,o & 
place inevery glo-Indian home. 
other brands, we are happy to say, are ACHE, and 
my relegated to the native bazaars,'__ Vous system when exhausted. 
udging from their sale, we fancy R. x4 COLLIS BROWNES 
their 80 sojourn there will be but ovens, RODYNE ra outs 
cent. We could multipl 1. ~ short, all attacks o 
nitum of the extrac row 23 PIsars SPASMS, COLIC, 
of DE CoLLTs BROWNE'S IH)" parprration, HYSTERIA 
Dysentery,Spasms, oe WV MmPORTANT CAUTION.—The 
the Vomi ing of Pregnancy, and as a _« — SALee of this REMEDY 
tive, that have ocourred oo riven y UNSCRUPU. 
under our personal observation during LOUS IMITATIONS. Be careful te 
many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, observe Trade om | Of all Chemists. 
LE Maxvy FACTULER 


and even in the more terrible forms 1s. 14d., — @d., and 
its surprisingly controlling power. J.T. DAVENPORT T,33Gt.B ggsell %.,W.O 


dicine which assuages 
EVERY 
freshing slee 





of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
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